












CINCINNATI, SEPTEMBER, 1890. 


AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY BERANGER, 


Perhaps those who know—and must, therefore, love—the great French 
lyrist, Beranger, may be gratified to read some exquisite verses not to be 
found in the editions of his works, and which I transcribe and translate 
from memory, They ring a sweet chime, whose legitimate place is surely 
in a musical journal, and one which, to my mind, proves the groundless- 
ness of that feeling of the decay of his genius which inspired these lines. 

H. B. FABIANI. 
Original. 


Je cultivais un coin de terre, 

Dont les ombrages m’enchantaient ; 

La, quand je rimais, solitaire, Dans mes vers, 
Mille oiseaux chantaient. 

Me voila vieux, et rien n’éveille 

Les bosquets jadis si peuplés! 

En vain l’écho préte l’orcille, 

Tous les oiseaux sont envolés! 


C'est mon hiver qui les effraye, 
Ils ne reviendront plus au eid; 
J’en juge aux vers que je begaye 
Quand l’amitié nous réunit. 
Antier, toi que mieux E!le inspire, 
Chante nos beaux jours écoulés! 
Trompe l’écho, préte a redire— 


se st 


Tous les oiseaux sont envolés! 


Translation. 


I tilled a garden of my own, 

Where there was many a spreading tree; 
And, as I turned my rhyme alone, 

A thousand birds kept tune with me. 

I now am old, with nought to fill 

The rosy arbors late so gay ; 

Let Echo listen, all is still! 

All the birds are fled away! 


Scared by the old man’s winter time, 
No more they build his cabin near; 

1 know it well, by every rhyme 

I stammer now, when friends are here, 
Antier, the best in speech of all— 
Sing of a vanished glorious day 

And cheat harsh Echo, tho’ she call— 


” 


**All the birds are fled away! 
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MUSICAL SOVEREIGNS. 


(HE private life of a monarch is a matter of deep interest to many 
people, and this interest is kept alive by various scraps of in- 
formation that come to us from time to time through the medi 
um of the press. Naturally these reports and anecdotes must at 
times be taken with a grain of salt, especially when the success of 
crowned heads, in the various arts and sciences to which they devote 
their leisure hours, are in question. Yet many are worth “ making a 
note of."" This I have done. 

It is pleasing to note that music claims so great a share of attention 
in royal families. The list of monarchs who have been noted as 
lovers of the tuneful muse extends through many centuries, from 
harp-playing David to that eminent patron of art, the late Ludwig II., 
of Bavaria; from fiddling Nero to the Prince of Wales and his 
banjo. 

The very length of the list compels me to pass hurriedly over many 
names—King Alfred (‘‘ who,” says Hunt, ‘did much to further the 
progress of musical art in England’’); Charles the Great; Charles 
the Bald; Robert II., of France (noted as a composer of hymns) ; 
the French Kings, Francis I., Charles IX., Henry IL, IIL., and IV., 
Louis X., Louis XIII.; Maximilian I. and II; Charles V. and VI.: 
Ferdinand II1.; Leopold 1; Charles IV., of Spain; Maria Theresia ; 
Joseph II.; Marie Antoinette (who “ played the harp with taste '’) ; 
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The Musical Visitor. 


James I.; Mary, Queen of Scots (who, we are told, played on the 
virginals ‘‘ reasonably well for a Queen"); Queen Elizabeth (who 
also strove to excel on the virginals), and many others. This brings 
us a little nearer to the present time 

It seems but natural that many of Germany's sovereigns should 
have manifested an active interest in music. Frederick the Great, 
the warrior and man of letters, was also an ardent lover of music and 
a skillful performer. His instrument was the flute, much in fashion 
at that period, and for which he wrote some thirty compositions. Ilis 
nephew, Prince Louis Ferdinand, was a talented pianist and coim 
poser, who enjoyed the recognition even of a Beethoven. Fred 
erick’s successor, Frederick William 11, was a worthy pupil of the 
famous ‘cellist, Duport. 

The late Empress Augusta practiced the piano assiduously in her 
youth, and later on found great pleasure in arranging the musical 
part of the festivities which took place in the imperial palace, with 
the assistance of old Kapellmeister Wilhelm Taubert. She composed 
the music for the ballet ‘‘ The Masquerade,” as well as a number of 
marches. Frederick IIJ. was a critical lover of music, who had 
studied the piano under Kullak. His spouse shared his taste in this 
direction, is said to have composed, and is an accomplished 
pianiste. 

The piano is of course a favored instrument among the wearers of 
crown and ermine and their descendants. ~The Grand Duchess of 
Mecklenburg: Strelitz, Princess Louise, Marquise of Lorne, Princess 
of Wales, Princess Christian, the Queen of Roumania, Queen of 
Italy, and Queen Victoria are among those who have attained more 
or less proficiency on this instrument. On the other hand, the Duke 
of Connaught is a skillful player on the flute, the Duke of Edin 
burgh a talented violinist, while the Prince of Wales is a banjo en 
thusiast. The zither is the Queen of Austria’s favorite instrument, as 
it was also that of the late Duke Max, of Bavaria; the Queen of 
Roumania has mastered piano and harp, while the Czar of Russia, 
we are told, performs on the cornet, and the late King of Portugal 
was an excellent ‘cellist. The late Prince Rudolf, of Liechtenstein, 
seems to have had a versatile nature. He wrote novels, composed 
music, and was a good pianist, numbering Richard Wagner among 
his personal friends. 

King George, of Greece, shows an amazing skill in extracting mel 
ody out of castagnets and wine-glasses, and has attained a similat 
proficiency in playing the Hungarian “ cimbalum.” The Empress of 
Japan plays upon the “ koto,” a zither of somewhat large dimensions 

The ruler of the faithful, Sultan Abdul Hamid, of Turkey, is a very 
versatile and accomplished individual, to judge by the reports we 
hear of his doings. His tastes are varied, but music claims a large 
share of his attention. Not only is he a lover and connoisseur of 
music, but he is himself active as performer and composer. He, his 
two sons, and his first wife are all accomplished pianists. 

Prince Henry, of Prussia, has not only mastered the violin and the 

piano, but he has also creative talent, and his compositions have won 
the approbation of connoisseurs. Ernst I1., Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha, is a composer of note. He has written various cantatas and 
hymns for male voices with orchestral accompaniment, and several 
operas—“ Toni,” “ Zaire,”’ ** Casilda,”’ ** Diana of Solange,”’ “‘ Santa 
Chiara,’ which have been successfully produced in various cities 
Oscar I., of Sweden, was the author of numerous compositions, in 
cluding songs, waltzes, marches, and an opera, Landgrave Alex 
ander, of Hessia, the hereditary Prince of Saxe-Meiningen, Grand 
Duke Constantin Constantinovitch, of Russia, Princess Beatrice 
spouse of Henry, of Battenberg, and the widow of Prince Frederick 
Charles also strive to excel in the realm of tones. Napoleon I. was 
not especially ‘‘moved by concord of sweet sounds,’ nor was Na 
poleon III.; but his mother, Hortense Beauharnais, dabbled in mu 
sic, and composed romances. One of these, “ Partant pour la 
Syrie,"’ it was endeavored to force into public favor and a national 
importance under the second empire 
Queen Victoria, of England, has always been passionately fond of 
music. In her youth, especially, she practiced the piano assiduous 
ly, and was an accomplished vocalist. She was a pupil of Labiache 
who, we are told, used to say that if she was not Queen of Great 
Britain she might be a queen of song. How true this anecdote is | 
can't say. It sounds well, at any rate. 
The Queen's love for music was shared by her husband, the Prince 
Consort. He made Mendelssohn known in England, and seems to 
have been a musician of no mean ability. Mendelssohn “ tells u 
how the Prince Consort played a Chorale upon the organ by heat 
and with the pedals, and so charmingly, and clearly and correctly 
that it would have done crecit to any professor.” 





Henry VIII.; Charles I. (painter, musician, poet, engraver") ; 





Rockstro’s “‘ Mendelssohn,” p. 85 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 








King Oscar II., of Sweden, is endowed by nature with a fine and 
well-trained basso voice, and we are told that the Czar is the pos- 
sessor of a pleasing baritone. The latter is also said to have attained 
a certain proficiency in piano-playing, and to have instructed his 
daughter in this art at one time. 

Musical sovereigns have naturally, by virtue of their position, many 
opportunities to further the cause of the art which they love. Per- 
haps the most notable instance of a royal patron—certainly the one 
most talked about—was the late King Ludwig, of Bavaria. His pas- 
sionate devotion to Wagner's music, his friendship for the composer, 
his efforts towards having his operas properly represented, and the 
performances which were given for the exclusive benefit of the King 
—all of this has been told and re-told so often that it seems superflu- 
ous further to ventilate it here. One little anecdote, however, seems 
not to have become so generally known. It is said that when 
Ernesto Rossi was asked to give a performance at which the King 
should again form the whole audience, he made answer: ‘I .should 
gladly play gratis before a million spectators, but I could not make up 
my mind for millions to play before a single person.” 

It is said that the ex-Emperor of Brazil used to maintain an Italian 
opera out of his own purse, and that the Emperor of Austria spends 
a large amount yearly on the Vienna Opera House. 

Monarchs who were so inclined have been able to do much to ad- 
vance the cause of music. The best and most talented composers 
and performers were called to the courts and given a life-time posi- 
tion. Musical societies, vocal and_instrumental, were formed, which 
proved of inestimable benefit as educating mediums. Besides, as 
Wasielewski observes, when sovereigns took such an active interest 
in the musical art, they not only raised the social status of musicians, 
but offered them an incentive and encouragement to further efforts. 
So the “ royal amateur”’ has been a factor of no small importance in 
the development of the art of music. 

FRANK LINSTOW WHITE. 





DR. ROOT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY—XXIII. 


[All rights reserved.) 


p\ HEN the war began, my family, as I have said, were at North 
0, Reading. When ‘“ The Battle Cry of Freedom” came out I 
sent, as usual, the first copy to my wife. Soon after she re- 

ceived it she learned that James R. Murray, one of our Normal boys, 
to whom we were much attached, had volunteered, and was then in 
camp at Lynnfield, the next town east, so she and my father deter- 
mined to go and give him a ‘‘God speed” before he went to the 
front. They did so, and gave him the new song, which he introduced 
into that section of the army. While in Virginia, in his second year 
of service, Mr. Murray wrote and sent us ‘“‘ Daisy Deane,”’ a beautiful 
song, which, doubtless, some of my readers will remember. It was 
one of the marked successes of the day. We kept up a constant cor- 
respondence, and I saw not only his musical abilities, but unmistak- 
able signs of his editorial capabilities. So when he left the army he 
came to us as editor of Zhe Song Messenger, and assistant in the writ- 
ing and publishing department of our business, 

There came to us in those days a very interesting and talented man 
by the name of Hanby. He was educated for the ministry, but was 
so strongly inclined to music that he decided to try to make that his 
life’s work. He had already written ‘“‘ Darling Nelly Gray,"’ which 
was published by O. Ditson & Co., and which had a large sale. He 
was also the author of ‘‘ Ole Shady,” which is famous still. He wrote 
while with us some beautiful Sunday-school songs, some of which are 
in use yet. But he died almost at the commencement of his career. 

I must not omit to speak in this connection of Chauncey M. 
Wyman, whom I have mentioned as one of the North Reading nor- 
mals, and who cast in his lot with us in those days. He had used 
my books in his convention work in the east, and had attended some 
conventions that I conducted in Vermont and New Hampshire. In 
one he was assistant conductor, and I saw that he was one of the 
coming men. So when he decided that he would havea book of his 
own I asked him to come out to Chicago and make it, and we would 
publish it. This he did, and ‘‘ The Palm” was the result. What he 
would have done as a composer can hardly be told by this one effort, 
but as a conductor I have no hesitation in saying that he would have 
stood in the highest rank had he lived. His magnetism was wonder- 
ful, and his control of a chorus absolute. What he wished to accom- 
plish he did, if the capacities of the singers were equal to his concep- 
tions. I have a very tender feeling when I think of the great Normal 
(of which I will speak later), where he was our oratorio conductor, 
and from which he went to his New England home never to leave it 
alive. His calm exterior gave no hint of the intense strain he was 
under on that memorable occasion in the introduction and use of his 








first book and the conducting of our great chorus. We also published 
the early, if not the first works of H. R. Palmer—* The Song Queen,”’ 
“ The Song King,” ‘‘ The Normal Collection,” and “ Palmer's Con- 
cert Choruses.”’ 

Among the incidents in regard to people who became connected 
with us in those days I must not omit this: One day a delicate and 
refined looking, but poorly clad young man came to the office, which 
was in the center of the store and where I happened to be, and said: 
“‘T am a musician, and wish employment. I have been in a theat- 
rical company which has disbanded in Indiana, and my trunk is de- 
tained there. I am entirely without means, but I can play, 1 can read 
well at sight, and I can compose, as I will show you.” All this was 
said with the utmost fluency, after which he stepped lightly,to a piano 
and played an Etude elegantly. He then asked for pen and music 
paper, and wrote without the slightest hesitation or delay a song, 
words and music. I do not know why I did not think that last per- 
formance a pretense, for the work was as elegant as his playing, but 
I did not. There was something about him that made us all feel that 
under that airy manner there was solid musical attainment, and that 
he was all he pretended to be. That proved true, and he was with 
us a year or two. He was then W. }. Robjohnj but is at present 
known as Caryl Florio, one of New York’s most accomplished mu- 
sicians. é 

When our business began to assume the large proportions that it 
afterward reached, I saw that it could no longer be regarded asa 
secondary matter or a recreation. It was clear that I was to be ab- 
sorbed in its whirl as my hardworking brother had been from the be- 
ginning. My department now demanded nearly all the time I could 
spare from writing, and to attend to that properly I must give up 
conventions, and, consequently, Willow Farm as home. So in 1863 
I moved my family to Chicago. It consisted then of wife, two sons, 
and three daughters. F. W., the oldest, had taken lessons upon the 
piano from Mr. B. C. Blodgett, now one of the most prosperous mu- 
sical men of Massachusetts, and then he had studied for a while with 
Mr. William Mason, in New York. He took an organist's situation 
as soon as he arrived in Chicago, and divided his time between the 
store and practice. When my second son finished his school studies 
in Chicago both boys went to Europe, and studied music and lan- 
guages in Germany and Italy for a year or more. On their return, 
F. W. decided to make music his profession, and Charlie went into 
the store. 

Early in the war, probably in 1862, the last Normal in which Dr. 
Mason taught was held in Wooster, Ohio. Dr. Mason, myself, and 
Geo. B. Loomis were the principal teachers, and the work continued 
six weeks. There was a good attendance, but the recruiting offices 
around us, and an occasional war meeting kept up an excitement 
that worked against us, not only in other people’s minds but in our 
own. We were deeply Arete the struggle, and always ready to 
help at the war meetings. The new war-songs contributed not a lit- 
tle to rouse the enthusiasm of the people and help the recruiting, 
sung as they were by our fine chorus. Phillip Phillips, | remem- 
ber, was one of the normals of that session. 

When the war began no one thought it would last long—a year 
was the outside limit in most minds, but in the second year the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking began to appear. So many young men of 
the north were in the army that I made no more attempts to hold the 
Normal until the war was over. Then I think the first one was in 
Winona, Minnesota. I was the principal, but the younger men were 
now coming to the front, and I had excellent assistants in Bliss, 
Towne, F. W. (before he went abroad), and O. D. Adams. J. R. 
Murray was left in charge of my department of the business in Chi- 
cago. At the next Normal H.R. Palmer and I joined forces. It was 
held in Janesville, Wis., and was a large and interesting gathering. 

But the most memorable Normal session ‘of those days was held in 
South Bend, Indiana, in 1870. Dr. Mason and Mr. Webb had left 
the work to younger hands. Mr. Bradbury had passed away, and I 
was alone of the original four. I secured the services of Carlo 
Bassini, then well known and extremely popular throughout the 
United States, as the voice teacher, and William Mason, the dis- 
tinguished pianist, not only to give lessons to advanced pupils, but 
to give recitals and lectures twice a week to the entire Institute. 
These recitals inaugurated a new department in Normal work, which 
has been kept up ever since. Chauncey M. Wyman, of whom I have 
spoken, was our chorus and oratorio conductor, and Bliss, Towne, 
and F. W. Root (just returned from Europe) assisted in various de- 
partments. W. S. B. Mathews, of Chicago, was Mr. Mason’s assist- 
ant in piano teaching. I think it was here that C. C. Case and James 
McGranahan made their first appearance as Normal pupils. Mr. 
S. W. Straub was also a member of this class. 

Schuyler Colfax, then Vice-President of the United States, lived in 
South Bend, and was very fond of looking in upon us, and on one 
occasion I asked him to say something to the class. He first wanted 
to know how many were in attendance. I told him about two hun- 
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dred from abroad. (I believe there were one hundred and eighty 
actual teachers and those intending to teach.) He then wanted to 


| re-appearance as Amina, an experiment which the state of her voice 


| rendered it inadvisable to repeat. Of the services rendered by Miss 


know how many States were represented, and asked the members | Ella Russell, Madame Fursch Madi, Madame Melba, MM. Raveli, 
from the different States to raise their hands as he named their | d’Andrade, and other old favorites, and by the three conductors, it is 
State. This was done, and it was found that seventeen States and | hardly necessary to speak. The only addition to the repertory since 


Canada were represented in the membership of the Institute. Then 


|we last wrote has been M. Ambroise Thomas's “ Hamlet.”’ It is, 


Mr. Colfax commenced his speech by saying, ‘‘ This should be called | however, only the bare truth to say that no very great measure of 
‘ The National Musical Institute,’ since the nation is so largely repre-| success attended its revival at Covent Garden in French. Opera- 


sented in it,’’ and I was glad to adopt that designation, as ‘‘ Normals” 
had now sprung up all over the land. 

The evening chorus was a noble one, numbering nearly three hun- 
dred singers. The oratorio was the “ Creation,”’ and at the first re- 


hearsal Mr. Wyman tried several of the choruses, among them “ The | 


Heavens are Telling,”’ to ascertain the reading ability of his class. 
The choruses were not well sung, but there was no breakdown 
They were read straight through. Mr. Bassini, who was present, ex- 
pressed some surprise that people from such widely varied localities 
should have all sung the “ Creation."’ I told him they had probably 
never seen it before. This he could not believe. I then asked all 
who had sung “ The Heavens are Telling *’ before to rise, and four 


persons stood up. “Ah,” said Mr. Bassini, in his demonstrative | 


way, ‘I was for many years chorus master for the Italian opera in 
different countries of Europe and in South America, and I never 
found people who could read like that.” ‘“‘How did you teach 
them?’ I asked. ‘Oh, I played the part they were to sing over and 
over on my violin until they learned it. It was great drudgery.” Re- 
calling that incident reminds me that Mr. Bassini came to this coun- 
try as a solo violinist. I heard him in that capacity in New York in 
‘46 0r'47. He did not succeed in that line, although he played fine- 
ly, and for a time he went out of sight. Then he began to be known 
as a teacher of singing, and from that time no one ever heard of him 
as a violinist. He knew well the value of having but one specialty. 
In this he became famous, and made a great deal of money. He 
cleared over a thousand dollars in his six weeks with us at South 
Bend. But he was a delicate man. It was only his indomitable will 
that kept his frail body up to the work he did. He went to Chicago 
from South Bend to teach in a short Normal that Mr. Palmer was 
holding, and was there my guest. But he could not stay through. 
He left the second week, and went home to die. He was a most 
lovable man, and is remembered with warm affection by us all. 
G. F. R. 
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MUSIC IN LONDON. 








{From our Regular Correspondent. | 


LonpDon, August 6, 1890. 


Concerts at Covent Garden will begin on the 8th inst., and 

regular chamber and orchestral concerts will be resumed to- 
wards the end of next month. A six weeks’ season of Italian Opera 
at cheap prices will be opened at Covent Garden by Signor Lago on 
October Ist. 

The opera season ended on the 28th ult. Eighteen operas in all 
have been performed during the season of ten weeks. Five—that is 
to say, “‘Le Prophete,”’ ‘“‘ Hamlet,”’ ‘“‘ Romeo et Juliette,’ ‘“‘La Fa- 
vorita,"” and Mr. Goring Thomas's “‘ Esmeralda’’—have been given 
in French; and twelve—to wit; ‘‘ Faust,’ ‘‘ Les Pecheurs de Perles,"’ 
“Lohengrin,” “‘ Il Trovatore,” ‘‘ Les Huguenots,’’ ‘‘ La Sonnambu- 
la,” “La Traviata,” ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” “ Figaro,” “ Lucia,”’ “ Rigolet- 
to,” and “ Die Meistersinger ''—in Italian; while “‘ Carmen,” which 
earlier in the year had been performed at Drury Lane in English, 
has also been heard both in Italian and French. A large company, 
and the failure early in the season of several new-comers to gain the 
favor of opera-goers, have from time to time necessitated various 
changes in the casts. But as a general rule it may be taken that the 
works most frequently performed were those which could boast the 
co-operation of Mt. 
has maintained the position of leading artist of the troupe; while 
that so many operas were heard in the French tongue is due almost 
entirely to the fact that the famous Polish tenor and several of his 
associates found it convenient to sing in that language. In regard to 
the other artists, two of the debutantes—that is to say, Madame Ta- 
vary, the soprano from Munich, and Madame Richard, the mezzo- 
soprano from Paris—achieved a great and well-deserved measure of 
success, and are likely to be permanently added to Mr. Harris's 
company; while Miss Zelie de Lussan, who originally made her 
London debut under Mr. Harris's direction, has made a very favora- 
ble impression. Madame Albani was not engaged at all, but Miss 
MacIntyre sang during the earlier portion of the summer, and Mad- 
ame Nordica joined the company soon after the season opened. 
The once popular soprano Madame Etelka Gerster made a solitary 


2 | ‘ summer musical season is now over, but the Promenade 


Jean de Reszke, who this season more than ever | 


| goers could hardly pretend to be particularly interested in the extra- 
| ordinary version of Shakespeare's tragedy put forward by MM. Bar- 
| bier and Carre, in which Polonius is supposed to be privy to the 
|murder of Hamlet's father. The Gravedigger has no part at all, 
and not one of the dramatis persone dies, save the luckless Ophelia. 
| The music, too, although it may or may not be a fair sample of the 
serious style of the French master, lacks the bright melodiousness 
| which has made “‘ Mignon’ so popular. The work, indeed, was re- 
| vived especially in order to give M. Lassalle and Madame Richard, 
as Hamlet and the Queen, an opportunity to appear in roles in 
which, at the Paris Opera, they had gained great celebrity. The 
Hamlet of the French baritone is based chiefly upon the original cre- 
ation of M. Faure, although in the opera he is a far older personage 
than he usually appears in the play. The story of ‘* Hamlet,” a 

cording to the version of the opera now performed, is never finished, 
as it ends with the great duet between Hamlet and his mother, i: 
which occur the lines “‘ Look upon this picture, and on that,’ while 
Ophelia alone takes part in the sixth and final act, which is by far 
the finest of the work. Here Madame Melba, although in no way 
recalling Madame Christine Nilsson, the best Ophelia the London 
stage has yet seen, gave a careful delivery of the heroine's death- 
song, the melody of which, by the way, was borrowed from a Swed- 
ish source. Only one performance was given of ‘‘ Hamlet,” and, in- 
deed, M. Thomas’s opera did not attract a large audience. 


JEAN DE RESZKE 1N “CARMEN.” 


| A solitary representation in French of ‘‘ Carmen '’—its first in that 
| tongue since Madame Galli-Marie sustained her original part of the 
| gipsey at the Gaiety four years ago—brought the Covent Garden op- 
era season to a close. By some foolish arrangement Signor Manci- 
nelli directed the first and last acts, while Signor Bevignani wielded 
the baton in the second, and Signor Randegger in the third act. The 
opera was, however, strongly cast. To experienced opera-goers it 
doubtless recalled the equally powerful cast allotted to ‘‘Carmen” 
on its production at Her Majesty's twelve years ago, when Signor 
Campanini, then in the zenith of his powers, was Don Jose, Madame 
Valleria was Michaela, Signor Del Puente was the Toreador, and 
Madame Mir tie Hauk, Carmen. It would be profitless to indulge 
in comparisons between then and now. It will suffice that on the 
28th Mlle. Pinkert (in the absence through indisposition of Madame 
Melba) was a fairly efficient Michaela, that Miss de Lussan repeated 
her familiar and always admired impersonation of Carmen, that M. 
Lassalle was a somewhat ponderous representative of the gay Esca- 
millo, and that M. Jean de Reszke was the Don Jose. The fact that 
the popular Polish tenor sustained the part for the first time on any 
stage may account for a certain stiffness and restraint which were 
chiefly observable in the first act. The feeling of nervousness, how- 
ever, scon wore off, and M. de Reszke’s impersonation of the char- 
acter, which in points of detail differed very considerably from that 
of his predecessors, was marked by an entire absence of exaggera- 
tion, and by a very high degree of intelligence. The French tongue 
perplexed some of the artists, and part of the opera was, indeed, 
sung in Italian. 
CONCERTS. 

The remaining concerts of the season to be recorded since we last 
wrote have been of little interest. A pianoforte “ prodigy,’’ Max 
Hambourg, has given two recitals, and he is now to be sent back to 
study. Madame Madeline Schiller, the Royal Academy students, 
and a few others, have given concerts. At the Royal Academy the 
most interesting item of the program was a prelude entitled ‘‘ Thom 
as the Rhymer,” from the pen of Mr. Learmont Drysdale. This 
gentleman, who is a pupil of Mr. Corder, last year gained great 
success for a symphonic poem, entitled “The Spirit of the Glen.”’ 
The present work is intended as a prelude toa cantata. The pre 
lude is founded upon the old legend which Sir Walter Scott elabo 
rated. The three principal themes are doubtless typical of Thomas 
the Rhymer and the fair Elf, while a stormier subject may possibly 
depict the flight to Elfland and the roaring of the sea referred to in 
the poem. Mr. Drysdale has great natural talent, which, under the 
fostering care of his teacher, Mr. Corder, bids fair to be fully devel- 
oped. He has rightly invested his music with some of the character- 
istics of the Scottish style; but even in other respects it is sufficiently 
dramatic and picturesque. 





In regard to the pianoforte recitals of the season it is said that no 
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fewer than seventy-five pianists came forward, many of them, of 
course, giving recitals. The following is a list of new-comers, 
to wit: Paderewski, Philipp, Anna Biesner, Marmaduke Barton, 
Leonard Borwick, Buonamici, Ernst Denhoff, Godowski., de Greef, 
Heydrich, A. J. Layton, Edgar Hulland, Else Sonntag, Van Brugh, 
De Silka, Zeldenrust, T, Vantyn, Galiero, Elsie Hall, W. L. Lamb, 
Rene Hirsch, Sybil Pallisser and Max Hambourg. It is, of course, 
quite possible that the list is not complete. But in any case three- 
and-twenty debuts in the department of pianoforte playing alone 
must be considered a tolerably good allowance for a single season. 


rHREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL. 


The Worcester Triennial Festival will open on September gth with 


‘St. Paul,"’ followed in the evening by M. C. Lee Williams's Church | 


cantata “The Last Night at Bethany,” and the second part of 
Haydn's “ Creation.” On the morning of September toth a mixed 
program will include Mozart's ‘‘ Requiem "' and Weber's ‘ Harvest” 
cantata. In the evening the only secular concert will be given in 
the public hall, the program comprising Dr. Hubert Parry's “St. 
Cecilia's Day" and Mr. Elgar's new overture “ Froissart.”” On 
September 11th Prof. Bridge’s new oratorio ‘‘ The Repentance of 
Nineveh," written specially for the Festival, will be produced, fol- 
lowed by Beethoven's ‘ Engedi.”’ ‘ Elijah" will be given in the 
cathedral on the evening of September 11th, and ‘‘ Messiah "’ on the 
morning of September 12th. Mesdames Albani, Hutchinson, and 


Eaton, Misses Anna Williams, Hilda Wilson, and Damian, Messrs. 
Lloyd, Jones, Mills, Greene, and Brereton will be the chief vocalists, 
Mr. Carrodus will lead the orchestra, and Mr. C. Lee Williams will 
conduct, the veteran Mr. Done gracefully resigning the baton, and 
contenting himself with the post of orchestra steward. 


BRISTOL FESTIVAL. 


The Bristol Festival will be held between October 22d and October 
25th. The-sketch program, which has just been issued, shows that 
the festival itself will be even less than usually interesting. Sir 
Charles Halle'’s band is again to be imported from Manchester, 
although Bristo! itself has, under Mr. Riseley, a resident orchestra 
equally as efficient for the purpose. The programs comprise nothing 
newer than “ Elijah,” ‘“ Redemption,” ‘ Judith,”” “The Golden 
Legend,’ and ** The Messiah"’; the chief artists being Mesdames 
Albani, McIntyre, and Glenn, Messrs. Lloyd, McKay, Black, Mills, 
Pierpoint, and Worlock. This is, of course, a purely local affair, 
and as when it takes place the London season will be in full swing, 
it will not attract much attention here. 


BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL, 189 I. 


News comes from Prague to the effect that Antonin Dvorak has 
completely finished his new ‘* Requiem," so far as the parts for the 
soloists and chorus are concerned, and that he is now busily at work 
upon the scoring. The ‘* Requiem” will be produced at next year's 
Birmingham Festival, and the composer will conduct it. Dr. Mac- 
kenzie has also made a good deal of progress with his oratorio ‘“‘ The 
Lord of Life,” which will be produced at the same festival; and 
during the Royal Academy holidays, which have now begun, he 
hopes to finish the greater part of the solo and choral work. The 
cantata which Mr. Hamish McCunn had not time to finish for Nor- 


wich will, in all probability, be produced at Birmingham, so that the | 


festival bids fair to be a highly important one. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Nothing is yet settled as to the next summer opera season. The 
ground landlord, Mr. Montague, proposes to put Covent Garden up 
to auction, and if the lease be sold, Mr. Augustus Harris has decided 
to move the opera to Drury Lane. That he will have aa opera 
season either at his own theater or at Covent Garden there is no 
doubt, and he has, indeed, re-engaged the De Reszkes, M. Lassalle, 
M. Montariol, Mile. de Nuovina, Mesdames Melba, Richard, and 
Tavary, and other prominent artists. 

The National Eisteddfod of Wales will be held this year at Bangor, 
from SeptemVer 2d to September 5th. It will be on a very elaborate 
scale, and altogether apart from prizes for poetry and prose in Welsh 
and a variety of other subjects, it will give rise to several competi- 
tions for Welsh solo vocalists and Welsh choirs. 

Mr. Sims Reeves will not. after all, commit the absurdity of taking 
his London farewell in the autumn and then beginning a fresh pro- 
vincial tour. It is perfectly obvious that when, in the fullness of time, 
Mr. Reeves bids farewell to the public it should be in the metropolis. 
The indisposition of Madame Nilsson has now rendered that course 
necessary. Madame Nilsson intends to sing for Mr. Reeves at his 
last concert, but she has been ordered by her doctors to winter in 
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Madeira, so that she will not bein London till April. The farewell 


concert will, therefore take place at the Albert Hall in April. 

The young pianist Mr. Max Pauer, who has now left England to 
take up his duties as pianoforte professor at the Cologne Conserva- 
tory, was married last month to Miss May Story, daughter of the late 
Mr. W. G., Story. 

The deaths are announced at the age of ninety-seven of Mr. 
Thomas Goddard, father of Madame Arabella Goddard, the pianist, 
and atan advanced age of Mrs. Rose Hersec, m other of Madam 
Rose Hersee, the well-known soprano. 


A BRIEF STORY OF THE FLUTE. 


BY MISS MAY LYLE SMITH. 


From a paper read before the New York State Music Teachers’ Association, at 
Saratoga, N. Y.. June 24, 1800.) 


' the oars were silver, s 
Which to the time of flutes kept stroke.”’ 
Shak, A. & C. A. 1-8. 2. 

ROWTH and development in musical art, and in that which 

pertains to it, have of necessity been slow. Legend and myth 

have so often wrapped themselves in pleasing colors about its 
form as, at times, to distort the picture. Prejudice, born of ignorance, 
has obstructed its progress, and to lift the veil that oft obscures and 
hides its features is frequently impossible. History in many instances 
as relates to it is imperfect; the connecting links are broken, the se- 
quence lost. Hence it is no easy task to write the story of the flute. 
Neglected by reason of its many deficiencies, imperfect when the 
master minds in music were most active, it has, until within the past 
few years, received but little of the attention it deserves. Considered 
an accessory, rather than a principal in musical interpretation, not 
many have cared or desired to devote their time and talents to the 
unlocking of its possibilities or its beauties. Compared with the violin 
as a standard, none have thought to find in it a queen to wed that 
king of instruments. For centuries, being cheaply and crudely con- 
structed, musical philosophers hesitated to waste their substance for 
its betterment, yet in spite of all these antagonistic influences it still 
survives, having. grown by the merit of its worth, the need of its 
power, the sweetness of its voice, and the grace of its form till to-day 
it wears a coronet. To trace the flute through the long avenues of 
the ages back to its birth, connecting it by unbroken links with the 
evolution of the past, is a task beyond my power, or, perhaps, the 
knowledge of man. Its growth has been a gradual one, contempo- 
rary with the advance of human life and civilization, receiving from 
each period some new addition, some greater improvement, until it 
stands as we now have it, the most perfect of keyed wind instru- 
ments, and the only rival of the violin. That it may lay claim to be- 
ing the oldest of all, none, I think, will gainsay, if for the moment we 
turn our thoughts to the principles upon which it exists, and to the 
conditions out of which it has probably, if not necessarily grown. 
Sculptured upon the piles of ancient Egypt in a crude, yet definite 
form, it may have been the tuneful means whereby a Pharaoh sought 
enjoyment, if perchance there was music in his soul. Ancient Greece 
gave it to her divinities as an emblem, and Pan, the god of all, played 
upon his pipe, which was but our flute in embryo. Coeval with, if 
not antedating the melodious harp, it holds its place amid the writ- 
ings of the sacred volume. The fourth chapter of Genesis tells us 
that Jubal was the inventor of the Ugab, the first form of flute, as well 
as that ‘“‘ he was the father of all such as handle the harp and organ.” 
The book of Kings (1.chap. 40 verse) and the book of Danieél (3 
chap. §-7-10-15 verses) make mention of it, while poets of all ages 
have woven its melodious utterances into song. 

But be its birth what or where it may, history gives to it an an- 
cient record, and stamps it with the insignia of nobility. To Olympus 
the Phrygian, Ancient Greece owes the honor of its introduction to that 
classic land, and in the later years of that empire much was done to 
encourage the science and art of its playing. Its music entered into 
the triumphal and other ceremonies of that nation. In their religious 
rites especially, they were wont to employ professional players, and 
competitive trials of skill upon it were frequent. Rewards for meri- 
torious performances were large, the players lived in affluence and 
state, envied by all. Speaking of them, Xenophon says, “If a bad 
performer on a flute wishes to pass for a good one, how must he set 
about it? He must imitate the great flute players in all those circum- 
stances that are extraneous to the art itself; and principally as they 
are remarkable for spending great sums in rich furniture, and for ap- 
pearing in public with a great number of servants, he must do the 
same.’ According to Aristotle the Sybarites taught their horses to 
dance to the sound of the flute. This accomplishment proved a se- 
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j 
rious drawback ; for upon one occasion, when at war, and the inhab- running. And for this declamatory form of art, heavily orchestrated 
itants of the luxurious city were about to charge their enemy their | as it is, the qualities required are those which essentially distinguish 


opponents remained stationary, each man producing a flute and 
commencing to play upon it, the horses of the Sybarites at the accus- 
tomed sound immediately began to caper and dance in such a vigor- 
ous fashion that their owners lost all control over them, and were 
obliged to show the flag of truce. Again, it is told us that in Alex- 
andria, about 180 A. D., the chant which the Christians sung during 
the Holy Festival of the Last Supper was accompanied by the music 
of the flute. 


a a 


DELCINE OF THE PRIMA DONNA. 





prima donna as follows 

Since the champions of the now sterner sex insist on regard- 
ing everything that men and womer do in the light of a struggle be- 
tween them, it may be pointed out that while women are winning vic- 
tories at the universities they are at the same time being driven from 
their supreme position in one of the most lucrative markets in the 
real business of life. Side by side with the announcement of two or 
three ladies’ successes in the Cambridge Tripos, the newspapers have 
chronicled, as an event worth recording, the re-engagement, at an in- 
creased salary, of two or three gentlemen at Covent Garden. Not 
only is an announcement made about the gentlemen as a matter of 
some public interest, but there is a significant silence about the ladies ; 
and, to say the truth, no one greatly cares whether they are re-en- 
gaged or not. They have become a secondary consideration at the 
opera. Cambridge is avenged by Covent Garden. 

This is not a mere accident, nor is it confined to certain individual 
singers. The bouleversement at Covent Garden illustrates a remark- 
able and widespread change which has been for some time growing 
over the entire operatic world. It is the same in France, Italy, Spain, 
and (to a less extent)Germany. Almost everywhere the leading men 
are more highly paid than their feminine co-adjutors, not only in the 
case of tenors but of baritones and bassos also. When Verdi's 
** Otello "’ was produced at Milan three years ago it was a very great 
event in the operatic world, and he had the pick of all the best 
Italian-singing artists of the day. He made his own choice, and the 
relative value of the singers may be considered typical. The tenor 
received £140 a night, the baritone £120, and the soprano £80. The 
disproportion is even greater now in London and Paris. If you go to 
Paris and ask who is singing, you are told So-and-so, a baritone. If 
you go to Prague, it is So-and-so, a bass; if to Milan, So-and-so, a 
tenor. You ask, “ But what ladies?'’ and receive a shrug of the 
shoulders for answer. 

Never since women began to sing—since Faustina and Cuzzoni 
replaced Bernacchi, Caffariello, and Farinelli—have they had so in 
ferior a position. In our own century there has been till now a suc- 
cession of prima donnas who have always held their own with men, 
and generally far outstripped them, both in popularity and payment. 
Catalani, Pasta, Malibran, Sontag, Grisi, Persiani, Jenny Lind, 
Titiens, Lucca, Nilsson, and Patti forma line of veritable queens. 
The connoisseur knows, perhaps, that Rubini was a more perfect 
vocalist, Lablache a finer actor and musician, Mario the possessor of 
a more captivating voice, and Faure a more consummate all-round 
artist than any of their feminine contemporaries ; and here and there 
a man may have had the best of it for the moment, as when Grisi's 
decline left Mario alone in his glory. But the most exceptional man 
was rarely — so highly as the prima donna, and never was there 
anything like a general equality in this respect- Yet now there is far 
more—a general and decided superiority in favor of the men. If 
Mme. Patti be suggested as offering a contradiction to this statement, 
it may be replied that Mme. Patti, on the contrary, conspicuously 
illustrates its truth. That lady no longer sings on the stage: First, 
because it would not pay any manager to pay the terms she asks— 
he can and does fill his theater without her; and secondly, because 
when she last delighted us by appearing in opera the first honors fre- 
quently fell iemitaia. both here and in Paris; for instance, to M. 
Lassalle in ‘“‘ L’Africaine,” and to M. Jean de Reszke in “ Romeo et 
Juliette.” 

The real cause appears to lie in the change which has come over 
the lyric stage. The superiority of the female voice over the maie 
lies essentially in its greater lightness, flexibility and range—qualities 
which facilitate the execution of rapid and difficult passages. When 
florid music was in vogue the female voice was necessarily preferred 
to the inale on account of these qualities ; but now executive brilliancy 
is ata discount. The old opera is being everywhere superseded by 
the musical drama, and consequently vocalization is giving way to 
declamation. Wagner's operas in Germany, “ Otello” in Italy, and 
“Ascanio”’ in France, all show the direction in which the stream is 


ie St. James Gazette (London) discusses on the downfall of the 





the male voice—strength, dignity, and sonority. These are what 
modern operatic audiences love to hear. The soprano voice which 
possesses them in any considerable degree is very rare; it is com- 
monest in Germany, which explains the comparatively commanding 
position still held by the German prima donna. But the “ light" so- 
prano, which formerly won so many triumphs in the music of Rossini, 
Donizetti, and Bellini, has them not at all, and in the endeavor to as- 
sume them simply destroys itself. 

In all probability there will be a reaction, or, at least, a compromise 
in the future. There is plenty of room for both styles, and the bel 
canto is too beautiful a thing to perish altogether. Meantime the ex- 
tinction of the prima donna must be reckoned a public gain ; for it 
was she, with her extravagant demands and caprices, who chiefly 
contributed to kill the opera a few years ago. 
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MUSIC OF THE SPHERES. 


REV. J. LANE DAVIES 


HILE the early Greek philosophers were theorizing on the 
facts they had learned, and teaching doctrines founded only 
on fanciful and specious reasoning, we find Pythagoras in the 
height of-fancy supposing that the heavenly bodies were arranged at 
distances corresponding to the intervals of the diatonic scale, and 
imagining them to pursue their sublime march to notes created by 
their own harmonious movements, called the ‘‘ Music of the spheres,’ 
but which, though grand and loud, was only audible to the gods. 
And yet this great philosopher held views on the system of the world, 
which, with few exceptions, were founded in truth. He held that the 
sun, and not the earth (as was generally held by the ancients, even 
for many ages after Pythagoras), is the center round which all the 
planets revolve, and that the stars are so many suns, each the center 
of a system like our own. During the middle ages the Arabians 
were almost the only astronomers, and they cultivated this noble 
study chiefly as subsidiary to astrology. Even the immortal Kepler, 
justly termed the “ Legislator of the heavens,” ente:tained notions of 
his own on the subject of astrology, and practiced the art of casting 
nativities to eke out a support for himself and family. Kepler enter 

tained notions in common with Pythagoras respecting the ** Music of 
the spheres,"’ but went a step farther than his predecessors by mak- 
ing Saturn and Jupiter to take the bass, Mars the tenor, the Earth 
and Venus the alto, and Mercury the treble. Yet this man of mighty 
intellect, after seventeen long years of unexampled, plodding perse- 
verance, gives to the world the result of his great discoveries—the 
most important that the mind had ever reached, now known as 
“Kepler's Laws."" Well may he be excused for exclaiming in the 
excitement of his glorious triumph—* The book is written to be read 
either now or by posterity; I care not which. It may well wait a 
century for a reader since God has waited six thousand years for an 
observer!"’ It would occupy too much space to go back and dwell, 
in the briefest manner, upon the system promulgated by Ptolemy, 
which, cumbrous and erroneous as it was, endured for more than 
fourteen hundred years, and had become so interwoven with the 
doctrines of the old philosophers and human society, and pronounced 
to be in accordance with the revelation of Holy Scripture that it re- 
quired a bold man to attack a system so strongly intrenched and de- 
fended by prejudice, by society, and religion. There arose, however, 
such aman. Atthe end of the fifteenth century Copernicus, after 
forty years of intense study and meditation, divined the true system 
of the world. Kepler and Galileo embraced the theory of Copernicus, 
and all their labors contributed to swell the evidence of its truth. The 
laws of Kepler and the law of falling bodies discovered by Galileo, 

as well as the important new discoveries made by means of the lat- 
ter's newly invented telescope, placed Newton in a position of ad- 
vantage never enjoyed by man before, and it is more than probable, 
notwithstanding his extraordinary genius and his profound mathe- 
matical knowledge, that without the sublime discoveries of his two 
great predecessors he would never have discovered the great central 
force of gravitation, nor be enabled to demonstrate with mathemat- 
ical precision the great truths now universally accepted as forming 
the true basis of the science of astronomy. Since. therefore, the laws 
of motion and of force which cause and govern the dread eclipse are 
now known and understood, the beautiful phenomenon known as an 
annular eclipse of the sun should be viewed not only with interest 
and pleasure, but in the full, and, let us hope, thankful realization of 
the memorable words of Kepler—‘‘ The day will soon break when 
pious simplicity will be ashamed of its blind superstition ; when men 
will recognize truth in the book of nature as well as in the Holy 
Scriptures, and rejoice in the two revelations.” 
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Music regarded as a mere amusement, wrote 
Plato, is derogatory to the true dignity of the 
art. 





SocRATES studied music, such as it was in 
his day, in his later years, saying, ‘‘ It is better 
to learn such an art in old age than not at all.” 





‘* THE most entrancing of the poetic moods,” 
is what Edgar Poe says of music; and, further, 
that ‘‘it is in music, perhaps, that the soul 
most nearly attains the great end for which, 
when inspired by the poetic sentiment, it 
struggles, the creation of supernal beauty.” 


THE special object of the music pages of the 
VIsITOR is to supply choirs and organists with 
fresh, new music every month. Warm words 
of approval constantly being received by us 
from choir singers, leaders and pastors is 
abundant evidence of the usefulness of this 
feature of our paper. Our friends can extend 
the sphere of its usefulness by calling the at- 
tention of others to it, 





THE name ‘ Mastersingers’”’ belonged to 
those poets of the people who, since the 
thirteenth century, developed lyric poetry 
which had been founded by the court. poets, 
or ‘*Minnesingers”’ of earlier times, With all 
their imagined cultivation, the worthy Master- 
singers had quite lost the true spirit of their 
art, and little remained to them but a lifeless, 
hollow set of rules, most of which were pe- 
dantic in the extreme and many ridiculous 
beyond description. 





In order to assist the editor to take a much 
needed rest at the sea-side, our kind friends, 
the Rev. Dr, A. J. Sage and Rev. E, Armstrong 
Ince, generously offered to assist him in the 
preparation of this number of the VIsiToR, 





Their articles will be found in the editorial 
columns. Dr, Sage, who is somewhat of a 
musician, as all ministers should be, treats of 
a subject we have often discussed in the VisIT- 
or: ‘*The Relation of the Pastor to the 
Choir.” It will be interesting to read the 
pulpit view of this subject. At this writing 
we do not know the subject of Mr. Ince’s 
paper. 


AH, those old-fashioned singing masters of 
the past and present! What shall we say of 
them? In our lighter literature they have 
frequently been held up to ridicule; and in- 
dividuals of the class have undoubtedly given 
occasion for the slur thus cast upon the pro- 
fession. But, as a whole, they are—with com- 
paratively little sympathy and appreciation 
from the community—doing a good work, and 
many of them by their well-directed efforts to 
prepare themselves for the position which they 
occupy, and by their skill and faithfulness in 
training successive generations of youth in the 
principles and practices of church music, are 
exerting an influence for good, second only to 
that exerted by the pastor. Would we had 
more of the old-fashioned singing schools and 
the old-fashioned teachers. 





M. ANTONIUS, 
wrote much that is suggestive and helpful. 
his ‘‘ Thoughts ” we have just reached the fol- 
lowing, which might have been written of 
some of our modern musical critics and book 
reviewers. He says: ‘** How strangely men 
act. They will not praise those who are living 
at the same time with themselves; but to be 
themselves praised by posterity, by those 
whom they have never seen or ever will see, 
this they set much value on. But this is very 
much the same as if thou shouldst be grieved 
because those who have lived before thee did 
not praise thee.”” Music studenfS’ may get a 
grain of comfort from what the heathen Em- 
peror, elsewhere quoted, says of another and 
different subject: ‘‘If a thing is difficult to be 
accomplished by thyself, do not think that it 
is impossible for man; but if anything is possi- 
ble for man and conformable to his nature, 
think that this can be attained by thyself too.”’ 


heathen though he was, 
In 





The Minister’s Relation to the 
Service of Song. 


In the ideal relation the pastor has the di- 
rection of all the activities of the church. He 
is, ex officio, chairman of all societies and com- 
mittees, and director of all public services. It 
is an ideal pastor who knows how to use this 
ideal relation as not abusing it. 
tries to dominate by will and self-assertion; 
another by persuasion and weight of character. 
The latter will be the more successful. One 
tries to achieve success by personally superin- 
tending and directing everything; another 
aims to get the right men and women into the 
right places, and then trust and honor them in 
their service, Again the latter will be the 
more successful. 

A brigadier general who served in the Army 


One minister 





of the Cumberland gave this as a sign of the 
greatness of General Grant as compared with 
General Rosecrans. When Rosecrans gave an 
order he thought of it nervously, and rushed 
away to see it executed. When Grant gave an 
order he depended absolutely upon the subor- 
dinate officer to carry it out. In other words, 
Grant thoroughly respected the individuality 
of his generals, and required them to assert a 
measure of independence. 

Ordinarily it is a mistake for a pastor to at- 
tempt the charge of the musical services. It 
has been stated that one of the Beechers in 
one church was accustomed to step down from 
the pulpit, take his violin and lead the choir. 
But he could not do so without some loss of 
dignity in the eyes of his congregation. It is 
said that no leader of an orchestra can afford 
to be a soloist at the same time: Let the high- 
er officer hold to his position, 

The pastor's direction of the music, so far as 
possible, should be general rather than special. 
In the matter of hymns and their tunes this 
rule does not hold; for in the arrangement 
now prevalent, of hymn and tune book com- 
bined, the pastor is constrained to choose both, 
and upon the felicity of his choice depends to 
a large extent the success of the service. When 
he has chosen the choir should not be allowed 
to depart from his choice, either in the tune or 
the stanzas of the hymn to be sung. To change 
the tune without his consent, or to omit stanzas 
which he has directed to be sung, is a public 
disrespect to the minister. 

Aside from this there are certain general rules 
The pastor 
should have a prominent part in the selection 
of chorister and choir. Perhaps it may be wise 
for him to act through a committee, especially 
if some of the candidates for positions are 
members of the congregation or have friends 
He should seek a leader who has 
enough of spiritual taste and docility to appre- 
ciate the pastor’s wishes and comply with 
The musical temperament is often sen- 
sitive and even willful. The successful leader 
must be a man of decided energy of character. 
Care should be taken to select a man who will 
not override the pastor’s known wishes. 

Having got his choir the pastor should cul- 
tivate genial relations with them; attend the 
choir meetings occasionally; give to singers 
and leader always a respectful recognition ; 
get personal influence over them, so that they 
shall feel themselves to be a part of the con- 
gregation; speak of the choir publicly in an 
appreciative and encouraging way. If the 
music has been especially acceptable, recog- 
nize the fact in private expression. 

The pastor should frequently confer with 
the leader; keep him informed as to his feel- 
ings and ideas in a friendly, not in an intrusive 
way; endeavor to get him in sympathy with 
the purpose of a service, whether it is to have 
the character of solemn, ecclesiastic worship, 


and principles to be followed. 


there. 


them, 


or of evangelistic appeal. 

By such methods of fraternal sympathy and 
mutual respect, and only thus, we believe, can 
the pastor and choir render to each other the 
best mutual service. 











The Last Hymn. 

An appropriate hymn, distinctly enunciated 
and sweetly sung, will iift the soul above all 
its moral ailments, and thrill it with feelings 
of worship. As a means of exciting and ex- 
pressing the deeper religious emotions, a sacred 
lyric is far superior to history, art, oratory, 
and lofty meditation. It pours new light into 
the world of Christian experience and socthes 
the heart in its deeper and more tender moods, 

Great care should be exercised in the selec- 
tionof the last hymn, for it is possible to de- 
feat the purpose of religious service by choos- 
ing words and music that are not in concord 
or sympathy with the prevailing currents of 
thought and feeling. The unity and effective- 
ness of public worship are often seriously 
marred by a division of duties, The pastor 
prays and preaches ; the choir sings, while the 
congregation devoutly listens, However rich 
in expedients, consecrated to duty, earnest in 
manner and clear in style, the power of the 
pulpit may be effectually neutralized by an in- 
appropriate hymn or unsympathetic music. 

The last hymn should be supplemental. So 
far as possible it should illustrate and enforce 
the Scripture lesson, inspire faith, awaken new 
affection, strengthen resolution, and emphasize 
the sermon. The words should be in perfect 
harmony with the tone and temper of worship. 

The efficiency of the most delightful and 
helpful service is often imperiled by a hymn, 
rich in sentiment, but alien to the thought and 
spirit of the occasion. 
prominent either the words or the sentiment 
of a hymn at the expense of music, It is of 
supreme importance that the thought em- 
balmed in the words be true and clearly 
spoken, and it is of equal moment that the mu- 


We must not make 


sic be pure and elevating. Music is not simply 
an instrument for carrying a hymn; it is some- 
thing in ‘iself, intensely real and spiritual, ca- 
pable of stirring the depths of the soul without 
the aid of sylables. No tune is worthy of be- 
ing sung to a hymn which does not possess 
that exquisite delicacy which excites pleasure. 
And any theory that denies to music a subtile 
power to move the feelings and the ‘imagina- 
tion, and makes it an incidental attendant up- 
on words, will cramp and hinder the spirit of 
liberty in worship, 

Thousands of tunes are absolutely devoid of 
character and meaning. They possess nothing 
that charms memory; though sung a thousand 
times, they are forgotten. 

There are tunes, however, that possess the 
elements of immortality; they move and sway 
the listening soul with ease; they touch and 
startle the most torpid conscience ; they drench 
the windows of the spirit with tears that are 
born of neither joy nor sorrow; they liberate 
the voiceless sigh which, ascending, seeks the 
great Interpreter; they cause every filament 
of nerve to tingle beneath a burden of indefin- 
able and incommunicable pleasure; they write 
their form and meaning upon the scroll of 
memory; they cling to us; we can not shake 
them off. We carry them into the shadowy 
haunts of sorrow, and up the shining slopes of 








joy, into the leafy woods, and out upon the 
billowy sea. Snatches of their sweetness come 


unbidden to one’s lips at the altar and at the | 


grave, until at length we awake to the con- | 


sciousness that they are but echoes from the | 


sinless clime. 

Such tunes survive the wreck of creeds and 
systems, and bear human thought upon their 
tides of sweetness to the perfect One. They 
give new harmony and expressiveness to the 
hymns which are sent adrift upon their heav- 
enly currents. And when some celestial out- 
breathing of Wesley, Cowper, Newton, Dodd- 
ridge, Steele and Watts are wafted upon such 
music, the soul plumes her pinions and soars 
upward to the.throne of God, the dull eye of 
sadness brightens, the aching heart is soothed, 
and the lamps of hope are furnished with the 
beaten oil of a noble purpose. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this: 
The last hymn should be in harmony with the 
sermon; the music should lead to an ennobling 
enthusiasm. Sermon, hymn and music should 
be a united force, helpful to the worshiper. 


City Hotes. 
Popular concert series 90-91 will start in 
Sunday, October 12th. 





Pike’s opens on the 20th of October, and 
will be open continuously for the season. 


Miss Anna Rauchfuss, the popular local con- 
tralto, and a most charming vocalist, has made 
an engagement with the Boston Quartet Club 
for the coming season, and will not go to Ger- 
many, as contemplated, but hold forth in U. 
S. A. 


Mr. John A. Broekhoven and his bride (nee 
Miss Jessie Baldwin), who is also a popular vi- 
olinist, are spending a short season at Lake 
Champlain, They will return in time for Mr. 
B. to resume his post of duty at the College of 
Music. 


Signor Mattioli, the eminent ’cellist of the 
College of Music, and one of the most distin- 
guished artists in the country, has not been idle 
during the summer, putting in his time in get- 
ting up a new repertoire of solo numbers that 
will be given during the coming season. 


Manager Ballenberg has returned from the 
East with a gripsack full of pleasant engage- 
ments made for Pike’s and the Orchestra, to 
be heard from during the coming season. Bal- 
lenberg has turned over a new leaf, and every- 


_thing will be embodied in the word ‘ pop.” 


Miss Lillian Arkell, one of the popular mem- 
bers of the Faculty of the Organ Department 
of the College of Music, has returned to her 
post of duty from Mt. Clemens, Mich. In 
spite of her finding so many actors at this re- 
sort, the talented lady in her capacity will 
‘**act well her part,” anyhow, as organist. 


Till within a few days Mr. George Magrath 
sustained with unflagging energy the burden 
of incessant teaching, at the same time giving 
for the benefit of the students musical recitals, 
thus extending his invaluable services through 
near the end of the summer term. He has left 
for New York City to spend his vacation with 
his parents. 





> 
**Columbia,” the new chorus in the ‘‘Arena 


of Song,” is likely to become as great a favor- 
ite as “‘ Italia.” 
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American College of Musicians. 





New York, July, 1890. 
The fifth annual examination of the above 
College took place at New York on June 24th 
and following days. The increased percentage 


| of successful candidates, in spite of a gradual 








rise in the standard, proves that the thorough 
work required by the College is being better 
understood by students generally, and they 
know that in order to pass they must be well 
acquainted both practically and theoretically 
with the subjects for which they enter, in ad- 
dition to a knowledge of the Theory of Music, 
a branch hitherto somewhat neglected by in- 
strumentalists and vocalists. 

The successful candidates this year are: 

For the Fellowship Degree—Richard M. 
Welton, Decherd, Tenn., Special Theory; 
Harriette B. Judd, New York, Wm. C. Mac- 
farlane, New York, and Frederick Mason, 
Philadelphia, Organ. 

For the Associate Degree—Harriette B. 
Judd, New York, B. B. Gillette, Boston, Geo. 
H, Lomas, Pawtucket, R. I1., Edwin Barnes, 
Battle Creek, Mich., Organ; Mary E. Wade, 
Alton, IIL, Mary J. Haselwood, Providence, 
R. I., and Ed. V. McIntyre, Newark, N. J., 
Piano. 

The annual meeting was held on June 27th, 
and the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, E. M. Bowman, 
Newark, N. J.; Vice-Presidents, S. B. Whit- 
ney, Boston, and Miss Amy Fay, Chicago, III.; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Robt. Bonner, Provi- 
dence, R.I. The Board of Examiners for 1891 
consists of Mme. Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, 
Wm. Mason, and A. R. Parsons, Piano; S. P. 
Warren, S. B. Whitney, Geo. E. Whiting, 
Organ; S, E. Jacobsohn, J. H. Beck, Gustav 
Dannreuther, Violin; Mme. Luisa Cappiani, 
J. H. Wheeler, F. W. Root, Voice; W. F. 
Heath, N. Coe Stewart, Wm. H. Dana, Public 
Schools; Dudley Buck, W. W. Gilchrist, Thos, 
Tapper, Jr., Musical Theory and Composi- 
tion, 

An important discussion was held as to the 
advisability of holding examinations elsewhere 
than in New York, and it is highly probable 
that definite action will be taken by which ex- 
aminations will be held each year alternately 
in the East and West, New York and Chicago. 
This will give candidates from all sections of 
the country an opportunity to attend the ex- 
aminations without having to undertake sueh 
long journeys, and we are sure would meet the 
approval of music students generally. 

The Examination Questions for 1890 will 
shortly be published, and will be sent, on ap- 
plication, by the Secretary, Robt. Bonner, 60 
Williams street, Providence, R.I., who will 
also furnish copies of the prospectus and exam- 
ination papers for former year, and to whom 
all questions for information concerning the 
College should be addressed. 





Gleanings. 


Several new operas are to be heard in Italy 
next season, 


A performance of Liszt’s ‘‘ St. Elizabeth ’ 
was given in the Vienna Opera House on the 
anniversary of his death. 


It is reported that Teresina Tua, the young 
Italian violinist, who was married some months 
ago, has for some weeks been ill at Frankfort. 


Pauline Lucca is to give a series of perform- 
ances at Frankfort and Munich before finally 
quitting the stage. Report says she intends 
then to teach, and will pass seven or eight 
months every year at Vienna. The rest of the 
time she will spend in her country house at 
Traunsee, where a little theater is to be built 
for the special training of her pupils. 
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It is said that a canzonette by Weber for 
three male voices has come to light, and is 
soon to be performed in Berlin. Jahns, in his 
catalogue, speaks of this composition as ‘‘lost.”’ 


Madame Patti *gave a morning concert for 
the benefit of the poor of Neath, the poor in 
the neighborhood of Craig-y-nos Castle, and 
the Home for Convalescent Poor at Porthcrawl. 
The concert realized about £800. 


For a long time it has been the practice to 
hold a Handel festival in London triennially, 
and this has grown into the greatest music fes- 
tival which the city gives. It has now been 
decided to give also trienmally a Mende!ssohn 
festival, and the first will be held in June, 
1892. The singers will number 5,000, and 
there will be 500 instrumentalists. Seats will 
cost from half a crown to thirty shillings each, 
and 25,000 people can be seated to hear the 
performance. 


The Italian journals do not take at all kindly 
to the substitution of French for Italian at so 
many opera houses. Here, for instance, is a 
paragraph from La Gazetfa Piemontese :—‘* We 
strongly recommend to managers and to the 
{talian public the names of Mdme. Melba and 
MM. de Reszke and Lassalle, lyric artists. 
These people have succeeded, thanks to their 
influence, in banishing the Italian language 
from Covent Garden Theater, London, and 
substituting in its place the French language. 
If ever the day comes when these artists 
attempt to sing in any of our theaters, we 
shall bear this fact well in mind in order to 
testify how well it deserves our recognition,” 
Comment on this venomous paragraph is need- 
less. 


Madame Marie Rose has returned to London 
from France. She is to sing five times this 
month at the Promenade Concerts, and next 
month will commence a concert tour with a 
party under Mr. N. Vert. A feature of the 
entertainment will be part-songs sung by the 
Meister Glee Singers. In November she will 
commence a series of twelve concerts under 
Mr. Barrett, of Manchester, and these will be 
her last appearances on the concert platform 
for some time. Early in February Madame 
Marie Rose will head a specially selected 
troupe, under the direction of the Carl Rosa 
Company, which will give performances in 
various towns during three months. ‘* Car- 
men’”’ will be the chief feature of the tour, 
and it is to be performed at least twice every 
week; ‘‘ Faust,”’ ‘* Fadette,” ** Mignon,” and 
other operas will also be given. 


A Story of a ‘‘ Strad.” 


The passion for collecting rarities bloweth, 
like the wind, where it listeth. Hence perhaps 
we ought not be so surprised that the absorbing 
delight of Mr. James Johnstone, of Pollack- 
shields, Glasgow, is to increase a store of old 
violins, Mr. Johnstone is not like the per- 
secuted William in ‘‘ Black-eyed Susan;” he 
can not “ play the fiddle like an angel ”’—can 
not, in fact, play it at all, Nor have his daily 
pursuits anything to do with musical instru- 


ments, stringed or otherwise ; for he is simply | 


a wholesale fish salesman, and yet his happiness 
is found in the hunt for Stradivariuses, Stein- 
ers, Amatis, Guarneriuses, Lupots, and the like. 


It happened that one day in October, 1883, he | 


got news of a genuine Antonius Stradivarius in 
the possession of a dealer in Glasgow. It pur- 
ported to have been made in 1701, when, as all 
connoisseurs know, the skill and cunning of that 
great maker were at their zenith. The whole- 
sale fish salesman saw the precious object, fell 
in love with it at once, and offered for it £460, 
in the shape of £200 hard cash, together with 
two violins out of his cherished store—a Lupot 
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and a Peter Guarnerius—valued at £260. The 
bargain was concluded on these terms, and Mr. 
Johnstone was a happy man, till one fatal 
evening—we are not favored with the precise 
date—when a friend took up the “‘ Stradivarius 
1701,”’ examined it attentively, and declared 
his opinion that there was ‘‘ something wrong.” 
He was positive that ** about seven inches of 
the rim were new.” From that hour there 
could be no peace of mind for Mr, Johnstone 
till he had despatched his son to London to 
get the opinions of experts. What those opin- 
ions were may be inferred from the circum- 
stance that he has brought an action against 
the Glasgow dealer in the Court of Sessions, 
Edinburgh. One of his witnesses, a member 
of a well known house of violin makers and 
and dealers, professes to be able to recognize 
the Stradivarius, 1701, as being made up of 
pieces of two violins that have passed through 
his hands, ‘*The belly,” he says, ‘* was made 
by Stradivarius, the varnish on the back was 
put on by Stradivarius, but the rim or left top 
side is not that of aStrad.’’ Would this, if true, 
entitle the seller to describe the instrument as 
“a Stradivarius, 1701?” The expert witness 
confessed that he had on many occasions heard 
the term ‘*Stradivarius ”’ with a date applied to 
instruments made up in this piece-meal fashion, 
though he did not consider the practice truthful. 
On the other hand, the Glasgow dealer declared 
that, though he had on one occasion taken the 
belly of one instrument and fixed it to another, 
the violin sold by him to the plaintiff was not 
that instrument, but. was a complete and 
genuine Stradivarius, 

Here, as Lord Killichey has reserved his 
judgment, it will be proper for the present to 
leave the case.—London Daily News. 





Table Talk of a Musician. 


BY FRANK AUSTIN. 


Bishop Butler remarks: 
its very nature, inadequate, ambiguous, liable 
to infinite abuse; every man can deceive and 


‘* Language is, in 


be betrayed How different from 


Shakespeare’s 


by it.” 


“Sweet sounds which hurt not.” 

How seldom it happens that, in describing 
a person, the vocal “#mére, or distinctive voice- 
quality, is adduced asa feature in his or her 
personality. Our novelists usually portray 
their heroine with a due regard to the shape 
of her nose, the color of her hair, eyes, etc., 
but rarely is the vorce described. And yet, to 
quote Geo. Eliot, ‘*Her voice may be the 
greatest charm she possesses.” 


The deeper feelings and aspirations of hu- 
manity have found’ expression in the works of 
Shakespeare and Beethoven. The emotional 
truth of the composer has been equaled only 
by the intellectual insight and imaginative 
beauty of the poet. 


Who can realize to its fullest extent the 
world of sound ?) The human faculty of hear- 
ing, like that of seeing, is limited. Sounds 
and colors there are about us which are not 
evident "to our senses. It is a question as to 
how far our capacity for enjoyment would be 


enhanced by a development of these faculties | 


in man, and the consequent extension of his 
ecstatic experience. 


Probably the ear loses somewhat in delicacy 


of perception through the vitiating effect of | 


the many discordant sounds inseparable from 
the seething life of our larger towns. A par- 
allel case would occur with regard to the optic 
sense if one incessantly gazed upon ugly com- 
binations of form or color. 


The power of musical composition can, I 
believe, be aided by the study of good imag- 
inative poetry, ¢. g., Keats and Shelley ; musi- 
cal invention being stimulated by poetic fancy. 











The ears of a musician should be as open to 
the songs of birds, and the many other sweet 
sounds of nature, as are the eyes of a painter 
to her forms and colors. How observant was 
Beethoven in this direction is apparent in his 
immortal ** Pastoral” Symphony. Realism in 
musical art must, nevertheless, be avoided; 
for “art has its boundaries, though imagina- 
tion has none.” 


To certain persons specially endowed by 
nature the impression of a fine sunset will have 
an effect closely allied to that produced upon 
a musical temperament by good music, 


What is Popular Music? 


Boston, if we are to believe the Bostonians, 
is the hub of the universe; all good things 
come from Boston, and all good things go to 
Boston, There they find a haven cf rest in the 
muchness of the thusly. It is, of course, the 
musical center of America. Possessing the 
New England Conservatory, Mr. Higginson’s 
Symphony Society, and Tom Karl’s new Insti- 
tute, itcan not help being all that it claims, 
Yet, sad to say, the average Bostonian, in 
spite of Boston *‘ culchaw,” is not refined up 
to date. A serious investigation was instituted 
by a leading journal as to the state of musical 
culture in their midst. In their midst lies the 
Common, and there a band gives concerts. At 
a late Sunday performance the conductor had 
drawn up an admirable program. It was as 
good as one by Seidl. It contained numbers 
from Wagner, Beethoven, Bach, Liszt, all the 
great gods of music. These selections were 
admirably rendered amid deathlike silence. 
Silence, we are told, is the proper way to show 
respect to the music of Wagner, and the Wag- 
nerites rejoiced at Boston’s appreciation of the 
works of the great masters, But the conductor, 
in the frantic desire to rival Gilmore as well as 
Seidl, struck up the work of a popular native 
composer. The composer thus honored is un- 
known to fame, and blushes in obscurity, for 
he is the author of ‘* Johnny, Get Your Gun.” 
These novel strains, quite novel, we believe, 
to Boston, broke up the Bostonian ice; the 
audience flung “culchaw”’ to the winds, and 
burst into deafening applause, whereupon a 
musical-looking citizen formed himself into a 
committee of one to ascertain what really 
might be a popular program. He reported 
that one comprising *‘ The Yankee Patrol,” 
**Dem Golden Wings,” ‘‘ Bonnie Scotland,” 
and “Thunder and Lightning Galop” would 
fill the bill, This is a bad report for Boston. 
What are its Browning clubs about ?—Ameri- 
can Musician, 





St. Ambrose was the first high ecclesiastic 
who interested himself in music for the church. 
He wrote some early hymns, and made some 
improvement in writing music. Pope Gregory 
—the father of the Gregorian chant, which was 
the foundation of church music for several cen- 
turies—further helped the advancement. Not 
till the ninth century, however, was harmony 
introduced, Could the successive steps to the 
present state of music be traced it would make 
many columns. 


LL 


An Eastern critic, doubtless desiring to add 
to the fame of the divine Patti, in criticising a 
recent concert given by the Patti-Tamagno 
company, declared that while the diva was 
singing ** Home, Sweet Home” the fall of a 
clothes-pin could be heard all over the house. 
I infer from this that, in spite of the large sal- 
ary she receives, Patti lets her voice out only 
on the installment plan. Not so with some of 
our Over-the-Rhine prima donnas. While they 
are warbling a ton of coal might be dropped in 
their vicinity and not be heard, 


















































































Musical Mopper. 


It is the busy chimney-sweep who appears in 
a fresh soot every day.— Boston Gazette, 


The pawnbroker’s life may be a loanly one, 
but it has its redeeming features.— Hotel Ga- 
settle. 


A Texas debating society recently had for a 
Subject, “Is it proper to sound the r in dorg?”’ 
Texas Siftings. 


“Are you a tramp?” 
‘+3 om.” 
‘Let me see you 


Bjones (sternly) 

Tramp (frankly) 

Bjones (persuasively) 
tramp.” 


The fashion editor of a frontier paper, about 
the time of an Indian scare, said he was sorry 
to observe that whoops were coming in again. 
—Texas Siftings. 

**Is she not passing fair?’ remarked our 
humorous editor in the street-car, as the girl 
on his left handed him five cents to put in the 
box.— Vale Record. 


Teacher—‘‘ James, you have been fighting. 
I can tell it by the look in your eye.”’ 

James—“ Yes, but you should see the look in 
the other boy’s eye.” — Life. 


Judge—*If I got as intoxicated as you do, 
l’d shoot myself,”’ 

Prisoner—** lf you was’s tossicated as I am, 
you couldn’t hitter barn door.” 


Certain articles of decoration are called 
** vawzez’”’ in Boston, ‘‘ vahzez*’ in New York, 
**vazez”’ in Phifadelphia, ** vases” in Kala- 
mazoo, and “‘dandy jugs”? down in Maine. 
Burlington Free Press. 


Miss Hevyrox—*‘ No, John, I can not listen 
to your love. Farewell forever.” 
John—‘* Might I ask one question?” 
“Te.” 
**Is this a Simon-pure farewell, or is it one 
of the Patti brand?” 


Backgammon -—Bustles. 

A Good Ova Coat—An egg shell. 

Won Over —2 from 3. 

A Redeeming Sign—Three Balls. 

A Woman’s War Cry—Tears. 

Art in Greece—Pear’s soap. 

Important if true—A wife. 

A Because—The inclination to make honey. 


Operator (to fair lady sitter)—‘* Now, Miss, 
sit quiet fora moment; but you can wink as 
much as you like.” 

Fair Lady Sitter—‘* Why, does the camera 
understand winks?” 

Operator—* Certainly, and if you wink too 
much it will reply in the negative.” 

And it was so quiet that one could hear the 
plates develop in the dark room.—£xchange. 


As a lady entered a crowded street-car the 
other night an old man holding a little boy on 
his lap arose and offered her his seat. 

**Oh, no, keep your seat, thank you,” re- 
plied the lady, ‘* and hold your boy.” 

**Oh, that’s different,” replied the old man, 
who was slightly deaf. “1 had to stand up 
five days once myself with a boil. I’m sorry 
for you.”” And he resumed his seat amid the 
roar of laughter which followed, 


Albert—‘* Mamma, do you believe in ‘the 
faith cure?” 

Mamma—‘' Yes, dear, and I 
too.” 
' ‘*Mamma, if a boy goes a swimming and 
then lies about it can you cure him of lying by 
faith ?”’ 


practice it, 





‘* No, dear, that vice is cured by the laying 
on of hands.” 

And in ten minutes thereafter Albert was 
the best cured boy living, and mamma was 
putting on her slipper with the air of a woman 
who knows all about leather and its appli- 
cation to the human system.—Glasgow Weekl, 
Mail. 

‘*This train,” said the music teacher, “is 
like a pipe organ; it has so many stops.” ‘* Or 
a song,” said the sad passenger, ‘‘ because it’s 
so low.” ‘Or a waltz, there’s so many slurs 
on it,” said the dude. ‘‘And it’s marked with 
accidentals,” suggested the man with the sam- 
ple case. ‘And the road is full of turns,” said 
the sad passenger. ‘‘And anybody can beat its 
time,” said the fat passenger. ‘‘ But it can’t 
be played by flats,” remarked the conductor ; 
**tickets, gentlemen, and da cao.” 





Orr THE Key.—L , a very little girl, 
was not always in a perfectly serene frame of 
mind when she awoke in the morning, and on 
such occasions the world and everything in it 
was sadly twisted. One morning an aunt was 
dressing her, and in trying to divert a very 
cross little girl, called her attention to a robin 
singing in a tree beyond the window. * Listen 
to that dear little bird,” she said; *‘ don’t you 
notice what a happy song he is singing this 
morning?” But L—— pettishly answered: 
‘*No, I don’t want to hear him—horrid ol 
robin! he’s all off the key.”—. Y. 7ribune. 

Romeyn, a Montclair, N. J., boy, aged five, 
converses with his friend, of equally mature 
years, as follows: 

Romeyn—‘‘ My Pa is going to get me a 
goat.” 

Fairchild—* I’ve got twenty goats.” 

R.—** Where are they ?” 

F.—**Oh! they’re down in New York in 
Pa’s office.” 

R.—** Why don’t they bring them here ? 

F,—** They’re sick.” 

A pause. Finally Romeyn speaks: ‘‘I saw 
Anthony’s Nose last summer,” 

Fairchild—‘* I saw Anthony iiimself.” 

R.—**Anthony’s Nose is a rock, and it broke 
off and fell into the water.”’ 

‘*T saw it fall,” 

Romeyn’s mother, an interested listener, at 
this point deemed it expedient to interpose 
with a moral lesson. ‘* Why, Fairchild,” said 
she, ‘‘did you never hear of Ananias and 
Sapphira?” 

F.—**I knew them both.” 

R.’s_ mother—‘* You know, Fairchild, they 
were struck dead for telling lies,”’ 

F.—** Yes: I saw them struck.”’ 

R.’s mother **Fairchild, do you know 
where they went? (Very impressively.) They 
went to hell!’ 


‘*] know it. I saw them go.” 





~ — 


With regard to the death scene of Otello in 
Verdi’s opera, an anecdote is told in the 
Menestrel by Mr. Johnson, the well-known 
correspondent of our Parisian contemporary, 
Le Figaro: “‘ At one of the latest rehearsals of 
‘Otello’ in Milan, Boito was on the stage with 
Verdi, when he saw the master hurry towards 
Tamagno, whom he pushed aside, himself tak- 
ing the tenor’s place by Desdemona’s bed. Ac- 
customed to Verdi’s demonstrations of how 
things should be done, Boito went on with the 
work of the moment. All at once he heard a 
fall which cut in two the last word pronounced 
by Otello, and, looking up, saw Verdi rolling 
down the steps of the estrade. Boito, with 
several others, hurried to the master’s help, 
but the old man had risen laughingly from 
the floor. He had discovered for Otello the 
realistic death which Tamagno so well repro- 
duces.” 
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Gounod’s Tribute to Mozart. 





M. Gounod has just published an analysis of 
Mozart’s ** Don Giovanni,” for which the mas- 
ter has a wonderful liking, and recounts, in his 
own words, the effect of his first hearing of it. 
When he was thirteen years of age his mother 
took him to hear it at the Theater Italian, and, 
speaking of the eventful day, M. Gounod says: 
‘It seemed to me that I was entering a sanc- 
tuary; in fact, we had scarcely entered the hall 
when I was seized with a sort of holy terror, as 
at the approach of some imposing mystery. | 
seemed altogether in a confused emotion, un- 
known until then—desire and fear of that 
which was about to pass beforeme ... . 
I can not attempt to describe what I felt at the 
first sounds of the sublime and terrible pro- 
logue. How could I? when to-day, after an 
ever-increasing admiration of fifty years my 
heart trembles to think of it, and my hand to 
write it. All that I can remember is that it 
seemed to me that a god was speaking. I fell 
into a sort of prostration, painfully delicious, 
and half suffocated with emotion. I cried, 
‘Ah! maman, ca c’est /a musique’; I was en- 
tirely distracted.”” And further on, speaking 
of the work itself, he says; ‘‘‘ Don Juan’ has 
exercised on all my life the influence of a reve- 
lation; it has been and is for me a sort of . 
carnation of dramatic and musical impeccabil- 
ity, and I hold it to be a work without a flaw, 
an uninterrupted perfection; and this com- 
mentary (z.¢., the work just published) is but 
the humble witness of my veneration, and my 
recognition of the genius to whom I owe the 
purest and most lasting joys of my musical 


life.’ 





The Language of Music. 


Much has been said of the ‘language of 
music.’’ This is but a rhetorical figure. Lan- 
guage is definite and states facts, the signiti- 
cance of which will depend upon the greater 
or less sensitiveness of the hearer. Music does 
precisely what words do not do, It represents 
a state of thought and feeling, more or less 
continuous, awakened by the statement of 
facts—a brooding over what has been said after 
the words are supposed to have ceased. Hence 
the propriety of prolonging sylables and re- 
peating words, which the cynically disposed 
are often inclined to ridicule as opposed to 
reason and common sense, This inclination to 
ignore the high office of music (that of ex- 
pounding what passes in the mind and soul) is 
one great cause of the frequent tameness of 
English singing; and this same tameness it is 
that in reality makes singing at times ridicu- 
lous and opposed to reason and common sense. 
And if this higher view of music in singing is 
not to be taken—if all that is to be looked for 
is a rhythmical tune—then by all means let it 
be played upon an instrument, as the intona- 
tion will be safe, provided the instrument be in 
tune; and the head may nod, and the feet may 
tap, the ear will be tickled, and the soul un- 
ruffled. Besides, the power of using the 
voice for the purpose of communicating ideas, 
thoughts and feelings, and of recording facts 
and events (to be set down in characters, and 
thus transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion), being a special gift to the human race, 
and the attribute which most thoroughly sepa- 
rates man from the lower animal tribe, the in- 
ane warbling of a tune is an anomaly, 

It scarcely matters which of the many theo- 
ries may be the right one of the origin of mu- 
sical sound, that is to say, of the manner in 
which it first presents itself to the ear.” Any 
continuous sound in nature may call our ap- 
preciation into activity. It is certain that it 
appeals to something in our inmost nature 
which responds as directly to it, and that its 
effect is a reality; otherwise it could not take 
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its active part in the expression of thought and 
feeling, or rather be, as it is the real manifes- 
tation or representation of a state of thought 
and feeling, only suggested by words. Its ap- 
preciation by the mind and soul through the 
medium of the ear can not well be a matter of 
development, but is rather a revelation, from 


the simple fact that it is distinguished from | 


noise by the isochronism of vibration; and the 
difference between the two could not but be 
marked the moment it presented itself, as a 
brilliant color, distinguished from surrounding 
neutral tints, at once attracts the eye. The 
manner in which a musical sound arrests the 
attention of a child to understand, or of an an- 
imal that is supposed not to reason, is a strong 
proof of its being a special sense of which we 
shall perhaps know more in another state of 
existence. Some sort of language, we may 
conclude, came first, and sylables will have 
been prolonged for the sake of emphasis. The 
continuous note having presented itself through 
some sound of nature, the power of imitation 
by the voice would be recognized. Rhythm, 
the innate sense of accent—the spirit of metre, 
as time is thé letter—will also have been awak- 
ened by some natural sound, such as the slow 
dropping of water, or the galloping of an ani- 
mal. The ideal pendulum once set going 
within us, words would adapt themselves to it, 
and poetry or at least verse would come into 
being. The sublongation of the spoken sound 
would not fail to take place in due time. With 
the awakening of a purer religious feeling the 
continuous note would be a suitable means of 
keeping together large numbers in singing 
chants and hymns, the splendor of many voices 
in unison would be felt, and ecclesiastical mu- 
sic would assume something of a definite form. 
Grove’s Dictionary. 
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Some Altered Hymns. 


BY GEORGE H. WESTLEY. 


It is said that the scholarly Dr. Bethune 
once startled the congregation of Park Street 
Church in Boston by administering, from the 
pulpit, a sharp reproof to those literary, tinkers 
who mutilate beautiful hymns with their so- 
called “improvements.’’ After reading the 
familiar hymn beginning ‘‘ There is a fountain 
filled with blood,” he paused impressively a 
moment, and then indignantly exclaimed: 
**This last stanza is not as Cowper wrote it! 
As he wrote it, it runs thus,” upon which he 
repeated it from memory. ‘I should like to 
know,” he continued, ‘* who has had the pre- 
sumption to alter Cowper’s poetry. The choir 
will sing only the first four stanzas.” 

Whether or not Dr, Bethune’s protest had 
anything to do with it I am unable to say, but 
the hymn in question appears in most of the 
later collections exactly as it was originally 
printed. 

It is not my intention to argue here the 
question whether or not a compiler is justified 
in altering a hymn to suit his own ideas, or the 
doctrine of a particular denomination. There 
is much to be said on both sides, especially in 
the case of hymns whose authors are unknown, 
but these two points can hardly be gainsaid: 
No compiler has the right to make his hymns 
Say more or less than they at first said, and still 
attach to them the name of their author; nor 
has he the right to use the hymns of well- 
known authors in this way even if he leaves 
off the name altogether, While it may be per- 
missible for him to substitute a modern term 
for a more or less obsolete one, and to make 
other small changes, it is obvious that the lead- 
ing ideas, images, and rhythm should remain 
after the alteration. 

In the case of anonymous hymns greater 
scope must be allowed. Who shall tell the 
true reading of those verses which, so far as 
we can know, happened into being and never 





had an author; those foundlings of sacred 
literature which can show their parentage by 
no trace of likeness? The impossibility of 
finding the originals by which to verify such 
hymns gives the adapter an excellent opportu- 
nity to exercise his talent, it seems to me quite 
legitimately. 

The loss of the idea of a hymn by its altera- 
tion may be illustrated by instances from the 
collections extensively used in our churches. 
The collection before me, while not of recent 
publication, is one that is widely popular, and 
of generally recognized merit, Turning to 
that beautiful hymn of Beddome, beginning 
‘¢Come, blessed Spirit, Source of Light,’ I 
find it has been most ungraciously tampered 
with. The secorid verse as originally given 
runs: 

‘To my illumined eyes display 
The glorious truth thy Word reveals ; 
Cause me to run the heavenly way ; 
The book unfold, unloose the seals.’’ 
Here the author has used the vision of the 
Apocalypse, of the book with its seals, to 
explain his thought of the revelation of the 
divine ** Word.” The altered version reads: 
“ To mine illumined eyes display 
The glorious truth thy words reveal; 
Cause me to run the heavenly way ; 
Make me delight to do thy will.”’ 
By this change it will be seen that the com- 
parison of the opening of the mystic book, as 
conveyed in the last line of the original, is 
entirely lost, and a new idea substituted, there- 
by also breaking the connection of thought 
between this and the next stanza, and detract- 
ing considerably from its dignity, But the 
abuse of the third stanza is still more flagrant, 
though not so much from an alteration of 
words as from a change of punctuation. As 
the author wrote it: 
‘“‘ Thine inward teachings make me know! 
The mysteries of eeming love ; 
The emptiness of ~e below, 
The excellence of things above.” 

Here the Spirit is urged to make known these 
inward teachings; namely, the mysteries, etc. 
In the collection before me it is printed : 

‘* Thine inward teachings make me know 
The wonders of redeeming love, 
The vanity of things below, 
And excellence of things above '’— 
thus, by dropping the exclamation point after 
‘know,’ changing the entire verse from a 
prayer into a dry statement of the fact that 
‘«thine inward teachings make me know the 
wonders of redeeming love,”’ etc., and spoiling 
the whole force of the original. Again, in the 
fourth stanza, which should run, 
** While through this dubious maze I stray, 
Spread like the sun thy beams abroad, 


To show the dangers of the way, 
And guide my feeble steps to God,” 


‘*dubious maze” is changed to ‘* dubious 
paths,” a period is placed after ‘‘ abroad,” and 
‘*Show me” is substituted for ‘* To show,”’ 
thereby dividing the verse from one sentence 
into two two-line sentences, and marring some- 
what the continuity of the idea. It surely is 
not right to fasten the author’s name to this 
garbled version, which drops his central 
thought and imagery almost entirely. 

Another instance of hymn-tinkering is found 
in connection with that beautiful lyric, ‘* Jesus, 
Lover of my Soul.” In this collection we 
have it in a new garb, beginning, ‘‘ Father, 
Refuge of my Soul.” Setting aside for a mo- 
ment the claims of euphony and a decent 
respect for the author, this change still does 
not commend itself, for not a little of the 
beauty of this hymn is derived from the fact 
that the appeal is made to Jesus, our Elder 
Brother, who, by reason of his humanity, has 
been brought in closer sympathy with our 
nature. It is the Son who is addressed, and 
not the Father. 

But this is not all, The new first line neces- 
sitated a reconstruction of the hymn, which 





the adapter did. not prove himself capable of 
doing correctly. Take the third stanza, for 
example: 
THE ORIGINAL. 
“ Thou, O Christ, art all I want; 
More than all in thee I find: 
Raise the fallen, cheer the faint, 
Heal the sick, and lead the blind. 
Thou of life the fountain art, 
Freely let me take of thee; 
Spring thou up within my heart ; 
Rise to all eternity.”’ 
THE NEW. 
“ Thou, O God, art all I want, 
Boundless love, through Christ, 1 find: 
Raise the fallen, cheer the faint, 
Heal the sick and lead the blind. 
Thou of life the fountain art, 
Freely let me take of thee; 
Reign, O Lord, within my heart, 
Reign to all eternity.” 
Here the author’s fine figure in which the 
Divine Spirit is compared to a living fountain 
springing up and rising perpetually, has been 
changed to an absurdly mixed metaphor of a 
fountain springing up and reigning—a new 
reading which, to a person possessed of an 
ordinary appreciation of the ridiculous, is very 
apt to suggest a bad pun, and to call up 
thoughts not at all consistent with the beauty 
and solemnity of the hymn. 

But perhaps no hymn has presented such 
tempting material for the ‘‘improver” as Sir 
Henry Wotton’s. This hymn, or rather poem, 
for it deals with the earthly rather than the 
heavenly relations of, men, has undergone alter- 
ations in nearly all the collections I have ex- 
amined. While many of the changes do not 
effect the sense, there are others which intro- 
duce ideas not in the original, and which it 
seems almost incongruous to ascribe to the 
wily and accomplished Venetian ambassador. 
Wotton was hardly the man (o treat secular 
life with contempt, or to speak like a Puritan of 
the “‘ vain world.” His lines 

‘* Untied unto the worldly care 
Of public fame or private breath,’ 


certainly do not mean the same as 


“* Untied to this vain world by care 
Of public fame or private breath.”’ 
In the first case they express only self-reliance 
and independence, while in the other they 
show a morbid asceticism, 
Again, the fourth verse, containing the lines 
“ And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend,’’ 
can scarcely be said to be improved in force, 
and certainly not in euphony, by the substitu- 
tion of the words 
“ To crave for less and more obey, 
Nor dare with Heaven's high will contend.” 
There is no question in the poem of contest 
with the divine will. It tells simply how best 
to get along with the world, and become 
master of one’s condition, 

A less radical change has been made by 

another compiler, thus: 
“ And walk with man, from day to day, 
As with a brother and a friend.’’ 
This, perhaps, is as good as the original, and 
may be deemed by many more appropriate for 
purposes of church worship. 

There are also, in the hymns I have named, 
many smaller changes which interfere more or 
less with their ideas and rhythm. For exam- 
ple, ‘*fond desires’? and ‘vain desires’? do 
not necessarily mean the same, nor is ‘‘ of 
pleasure and of sin’ equivalent to the words 
‘of pleasurable sin.” ‘*From the dross of 
guilt refined’ is better and more adapted to 
music than ** From the séaém of guilt refined,” 
which some one has seen fit to substitute. 

An examination of other collections will re- 
veal alterations quite as unsatisfactory as the 
examples I have given, and can hardly fail to 
lead to the conclusion that compilers are, in 
many cases, open to the — either of gross 
carelessness or of unpardonable arrogance, 






























Now Unto Him. 
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Thou art my God. 
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Lighten our Darkness. 


(EVENING HYMN.) 


Words by REV. J. ANKETELL. 
Moderato. 
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1. Lighten our darkness, we pray Thee, 
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Music by JNO. BENJ. SMITH. 
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Silently the Shades of Evening. 
Inscribed to the Disciple Choir of Newcastle, Pa. 
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CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC AND ART, 
CLAVERACK, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. Y. 
CHIAS. V7. DAW DONW, Musical Director. 


Courses in Piano and Voice Culture, Organ, Violin, Cornet, Harmony, and Counterpoint. 

Normal Course for Music Teachers. Weekly Lectures and Musicales. 

Recitals by distinguished artists during the year. 

Individual lessons only. Daily use of the Technicon and Techniphone. All practice under supervision. 

Classes in Chorus brit, Vocal Sight Reading, and Touic Sol-fa. 

Portrait and Figure Painting in Oil or Water Colors. Landscape, fruit and flowers from nature. Model- 
ing in Clay, Crayoning, Pastelle and Charcoal Sketching, Architectural, Mechanical and Free-Hand Drawing, 
and Drawing in India Ink are thoroughly developed by the most modern theories of teaching. Diplomas 
and Degrees Conferred. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR OPENS SEPT, 15th. 


SuDDSs’ 


Wngan Voluntaries: 


—FOR— 


PIPE of REED ORGAN, 





By W. F. SUDDS. 


In compiling this book the author decided to give 
the ‘‘old masters’’ and ‘‘old favorites’? a much 
needed rest, and we have as a result a book of valu- 
able organ pieces entirely new and good as new. 
Purchasers of this book will not be again buying 
what they already possess in a dozen other publica- 
tions. 

Part I includes, chiefly, slow movements, suita- 
ble for Service Preludes and Offertoires. Part II 
consists of Postludes, Marches, Minuets, Gavottes, 
ete., suitable for concluding Voluntaries, together 
with music of a more festal and secular character. 

Much care has been taken to exclude what is 
known as‘ dry’ music, however scholarly (to which 
the average Congregation seems to listen, when un 
avoidable, as so much punishment), and at the same 
time include nothing but what is sufficiently musi- 


cian-like to interest musically cultured people. It 
has been pronounced by experienced Organists to be 


BEST ORCAN BOOK. 
Price, $1.50. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


ROYAL PRAISE, 


the 


FOR 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


BY 
JAMES R. MURRAY. 


Though but recently issued, ‘‘ Royal Praise’’ has 
been very extensively adopted by Sunday Schools, 
and has received the warmest commendations from 
those who have practically tested it. The superior 
quality of its words has received special praise. 


PRICE, 30 CENTS. 


If sent by mail, 5 cents extra for 
postage, 


SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


A NEW COMIC OPERETTA. 


“The Frog who Would,” 


OR 


THE MOISTERSINGER FROM NEAR-A-BOG. 


A SHORT BURLESQUE. 


Written by Elizabeth Beaman and Adele F. 
Surrey. Composed by F. D. Jamison. 


MOST amusing operetta, full of wit and melody 

The voices required are a Baritone, Bass, So- 
prano, Mezzo-Soprane, and two Contraltos. The 
costumes can be easily prepared, and full directions 
and descriptions are given. The music is of but 
moderate difficulty. orn : 

The operetta was produced in Cincinnati from 
manuscript, and its success was so great as to de- 
mand its publication. It is now in course of prepa- 
ration by a number of organizations. 


Price, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


DR, ROOT'S LATEST CANTATAS. 


BETHLEHEM, "is"ytitus® "" 


This Cantata is in three parts: 
1. THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 
2. THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 
3. THE RETURN. 


Price, 50 cts. 


THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. 


For Sunday School and Choir. 


The title suggests the story, the music is full of 
pleasing effects. Price, 30 cts. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 


— BY — 


WM. H. SHERWOOD. 


We have just issued the following beautiful Piano 
Pieces by this distinguished Pianist, Composer and 
Teacher. Other pieces are in course of preparation, 
notably some Piano Duets, which will shortly ap 
pear. 

PIANO SOLOS, 


Buy a Broom, Op. 14, No. 1, Price, 40c 
Ethelinda, Op. 14, No.2, — - « "400 
Exhilaration, Op.14,No.3, —- ‘“ 
A Caudle Lecture, Op. 14, No.4. - “ 

It isa sheer waste of words to speak of the merits 


of Mr. Sherwood and his compositions. Teachers 
aud others will find these pieces of great value. 


Oe 
40c 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


THE 


MISSIONARY TRIUMPH, 


Containing Songs Suitable for 


ALL MISSIONARY WORK, 


By S. M. BROWN & J. M. HUNT. 


This book is the only one of its kind. 
departments: Home Missions, Foreign Missions, 
and Miscellaneous Mission Songs. The words and 
music, mostly new, are helpful and inspiring, and 


it is believed that the ‘‘ Missionary Triumph’’ will | 


be welcomed and used by all interested in Mission 
Work. Price 35 cents 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


It has three | 


A. H. FLACK, A. M., President. 


—. eo 


Glorious Cause 


a Collection of 


SONGS, HYMNS AND CHORUSES 


— FOR — 


Earnest Temperance Workers, 


— BY — 
DR. CEO. F. ROOT. 


This is an entirely new collection of Temperance 
music, full of spirited, aggressive songs, for the use 
of Lodges, Temperance Meetings, Reform Leagues, 
ete. It is warmly endorsed by Miss Willard and 
other officers of the W. C. T. U., and is to be used by 
the Union in its various meetings. No stronger en 
dorsement could be desired. 


Price 30 Cents; by mail, 5 cents additional for 
postage. 144 pages. 


Published by 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


AN IDEAL EDITION. 


We beg to announce to Teachers, and all who are 


« Interested in Music, that we have begun the issue of 


a new series of Vocal and Instrumental Composi 
tions of all grades, under the general title of 


The American Artists 
Edition. 
The Instrumental pieces of this edition are all care- 


fully revised and fingered after the theories of Kul 
lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician 
of twenty-five years’ experience. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
to the clearness of type, quality of paper and general 
mechanical excellence of ‘‘The American Artists’ 
Edition,’”’ these requisites being but too frequently 
overlooked under the very mistaken idea that pore 
cians care but little for the appearance of the music 
they buy. An effort has been made (and we feel 


| with suecess) to have all translations of songs purely 


singable, and none but compositions of an_ artistic 
character have been or will be issued in this Edition. 

“The American Artists’ Edition’ includes not 
only the works of our best American and modern 
Foreign composers, but also the latest and most cor- 
rectly fingered and revised editions of the standard 
works of the old masters. 

Particular attention will be given to making an 
edition of the works of Wagner that can be used to 
advantage by students as well as artists. 


Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Music 
Books Furnished Free on Application, 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 
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- ed pom Mr. oe Pe Eddy, Mr. Peter- 

“ . ‘ ‘ silea, and many others. Price, 75 cents. 

Down where the brave lie sleep-ing, Down where the sea-flow regrow. MER PEONOUNCIN 

- — — = ‘ocket Diction- ary of over 2600 musical 
J sas5 = Seas iterms. New edition. 25 cents. 

_— ING OF THE _A NCERT 
JT Loews ddd 19.9 cog KMS OF EEE SEA. A OME 
oj ee ers | 7 ——-™-*-{ Sent postpaid on receipt of marked prices. If 
eal a-:——e 1S ——— og your music dealer does not keep them, send di- 

a ile a 
- 


‘.. % rectly toH. R. PALMER, Lockbox 2841, N.Y.City. 


Root & SONS Music Co. 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


N. B.—We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH CO. for the Northwest, and 
have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. 





WESTERN FACTORS FOR 
EVERETT PIANOS, 
HARVARD PIANOS. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 





UNS CELLESD Iv 


POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 


FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 








| 


Among the abundant treasures of our immense 
stock every one is sure to be suited. Please se 
lect in time your “ autumnal music 
books."’ 
Temperance people will like 
TEMPERANCE CRUSADE, (35 cts. $5 60 doz.) 
Emerson & Moore. 
TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS, (55 cts. 
$3 60 doz.) A. Hull. 
Male Voice Clubs will like 
er 1 anaes MALE VOICE GEMS, ($1. % 
02. 
— MALE VOICE CHOIR, (0c. &. 
a0z.) 
The Grand Army will like 


| WAR SONGS, (50 cts. S 50 doz.) 


Boys, old and young, will like 


| COLLEGE SONGS, 8&2 songs (50 cts.) Near 200,000 





sold. 
School Teachers cannot help liking the three books of 


4s > wy (30 cts.. 40 cts., 50 cts., | Emer 
SONG MANUAL, $3, $4 20, $4 80 doz son 


Piano Teachers will like, very much, as the best com 
panion to any Instruction Book 
MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EX- 
ERCISES, ($2 50 
Gospel Singers wiil like 
PRAISE IN SONG, (40 cts. & 2D doz.) Emerson. 


A FINE LIST. 


Choice Sacred Solos, 34 fine songs... .. $1 
Choice Sacred Solos, for low voice, 40 songs . #1 
Song Classics, Soprano and Tenor, 0 songs . . $1 


Seong Classics, low voice, 47 somgs ...... $1 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs $1 
Classic Tenor Sengs,36s0ngs ....... .#1 
Cheice Vocal Duets, the very best ‘ $1 


Everest’s Album of Songs, good selections . $1 
Maud V. White’s Album, tasteful songs . . $1! 
Sallivan’s Vocal Album, a master’s work . $1 
Popular Song Collection, 37 good songs $1 
Good Old Songs we used to Sing, 115 songs . 
College Songs, 150,000 sold. . <a 
College Songs for Banjo; for Guitar: each #1 
Rhymes and Tunes; Osgood. 


Sweet home music $1 
INSTRUMENTAL. 

Piano Classies, Vol.1,44 pieces ....... .$1 
Piano Classics, Vo). 2, 31 pieces . . $1 

| Classical Pianist, 42 pieces . . $1 
Popular Piano Collection, 27 pieces $1 
Popular Dance Masic Collection $1 
Young People’s Classics, 52 easy pieces $1 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


Children’s School Songs, {os ,S:°8 $e" 
} 


= explanations, and 138 “new and selected songs 

or general singing. This little book is being re 

ceived with much favor. 

Kindergarten Chimes. ($1.25.) Kate Douglas 
Wiggins. Good manual, and fine collection. 

Kindergarten and Primary School Songs. 
(30 ets.; $8.00 doz.) Menard 

Songs and Games for Little Ones. ($2.00 
Walker and Jenks. 

Gems for Little Singers. (30 cts.; $3.00 doz.) 
Emerson and Swayne. 

Rhymes and Tanes. ($1.00.) Mrs. Osgood 


| Motion Songs. (20 cis.; $1.80 doz.) Mrs. Board 





man. 
Get them all! They are most delightful books 
Also try the sweet little Cantatas 
Kingdom of Mother Goose. 2 cts.; $2.28 doz 
en.) Mrs. Boardman. 
Rainbow Festival. (20 cts.; $1.80 dozen.) Lewis 
Whe killed Cock Rebin? (40 cts.; $.60 doz.) 
Ford. 


i 
Book 1, Primary 30c.; $8. doz 
Son Manual | Boo 2, Medium. 40c.; $4.20 doz 
Book 3, High. 50c.; $4.80 doz. 
By Emerson. These are the newest and best books 
for teaching note reading in schools. 


Send for lists and descriptions. Any book mailed 
for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, New York. 
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MONTHLY BULLETIN 
Hew Music. 


With Key, Compass and Grade. 


{Capitals indicate pitches on the staff, small letters 
those below and above respectively. } 


VOCAL, 
THREE SONGS, BY BENJ. GUCKENBERGER. 


1. Ever with Thee. Guan bei dir.) 4. E to 
to E. Price... P 9 ae 


2.1 Dreamt I once more Rested. (Mir 
triumt’ ich ruhte wieder.) A flat. 4. ¢ to E. Pr. 40¢e 


Compensation. D. K. 4. a tog (with choice 
notes). Price... wer aon ase * 


The above set of songs are of superior musical and 
poetical merit. We believe they will become stand 
ard favorites among professionals and the better 
class of singers, and have already been received with 
marked approval by the musical public. Beautifully 
engraved and printed, with an artistic and appropri- 
ate title page, the work being done for us by the cel- 
ebrated Roeder, of Leipzig, Germany. 


Idyl of Love. Song. Words by the Marquis de 
Leuville, music by Carl Hause. E minor. 38. b to 
EK. Price... wee as €% ® rrr — * 


A peculiar and plaintive composition, which an 
expressive singer can make very effective. Also en 
graved for us by Roeder, of Leipzig. 


Song for Baritone or Base. E 


Fairly Caught. 
1 Portrait title. Price... . The. 


flat. 3%. btoC, 


A very taking song of a humorous character. The 
maiden was fairly caught indeed. A good concert 
song. 


Annie Rooney’s Joe. Song and refrain. 
Words and music by A.J. Boex. G. 3. dtoE, 
Price , wires eS ee ee 


“Little Annie 


A capital aaeiiialad viece to 
Rellstedt, 


Rooney,’’ and, merits a like popularity. 
the favorite solo cornetist, plays it nightly. 


The Helmsman. Song for Soprano or Tenor. 
Words by F. E. Weatherly, music by J. L. Roeckel. 
FP. Se. GOOF. PMO. cs cc as cece vs 6 Os 


A descriptive song of great power by two of the 
best English writers. 


Once and now. A song for Soprano or Tenor. 
Written and composed by Gilden R. Broadberry. 
FE flat. 34%. dtoG. Price... oscee 


A fine song, tastily arrauged. Itisin the graceful 
sextuple movement, changing at the refrain to triple 
measure. Good singers will like it. 


*Twas Surely Fate. 
ham, music by Hope Temple. 


Words by Clifton Bing 
Bilat. 4. Pr. 60c. 


Also published in D for higher voices. 


Love, like the wind, goes where it will. 
One loves, the other does not. 
Ah, ‘twas surely fate ! 


| Whistle and Wait for Katie. Song 
Words and music by Michael Nolan, composer of 
‘Little Annie Rooney.’ G, 3. d to k. P rice, 40c. 


A new song by the writer of the greatest song of the 
day. Thesinger is not allowed to call at Katie's 
house, so he whistles and waits for her, you see. 


When we shall meet again. Bong. Words 
by * E. O.,"’ music by * Fleurette.”” D flat. 3. 4 
toF. Price... ; ‘ re 


O when we meet again, 
Will joy be ours or pain? 
Wilt thy love be mine, 

As my love is thine, 

When we shall meet again? 


The ate Word we used to Sing. Song and 
chorus ords and musie by J. P. Skelly. E flat. 
Price .. . ae 2 . » 40e. 


Memory always dwells with pleasure upon the old 
days and the old songs. Some of the songs of our 
youth are recalled very pleasantly in this melodious 
but unpretentious song. 


A Message of Love. Song for Alto or Bari 
tone. Words and music by Michael Watson. E 
flat. 4. btoE. Price... . . Oe. 

Sleeping or Waking. Song for medium voices. 
Words by Clifton Bingham, music by Odoardo 
Barri, C. 3% ctoE. Price. . coe « «OOO 


Iwo excellent English songs of medium difficulty. 
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I heard the voice of Jesus say. Sacred 
song for Contralto or Baritone. Words by Bonar, 
music by W. H. Pontius. D. 4. A toF. Pr. 60c, 


There are choice notes in this song, which make 
the compass less than above. A good song for use in 
church, concert or home 


The Morbid Man. Basesong. Words by Geo 
F. Lyman, music by eenane H, aymen. B flat. 3 
fto D. Price... . . - 0c, 


He was a ver morbid man, indeed. The song has 
made a great hit, as sung by the favorite actor, Wm. 
H. Mack. It is full of fun. 


Where I was once a happy Boy. Song 
and chorus. Words and music by T. P. Westen 
dorf. C. 3. EtoE. Price....... - 40¢ 


Another good song of childhood’s happy days. 


FOR THE PIANO. 


Sweet Sounds. Idyl, by Carl Hause. F. 3%. 
Price a ho , Sans errr 


This is a charming composition rightly named 
Excellent for teaching, and just the thing to delight 
a social party with. Engraved and printed for us by 
Roeder, of Leipzig. 


Message of Love. Franz Bendel. Revised and 
fingered by George Schneider, of dad Cincinnati 
Music School. A. 4, Price . ; . 30c 

Franz Behr. 


The Butterfly and the Rose. 
Revised and fingered by Coons Schneider. C. 3'%. 
SUMO. k« ws en ‘ ee ee ae HOC 


Franz Behr. Revised and fin 
F, 3%. Price. . We. 


Gypsy Dance. 
gered by George Schneider. 


Phi Kappa vet Grand March. By A. J 


Boex. es  * 


A companion piece to the Phi Kappa Psi emia 
Waltzes, which met with such marked favor among 
the college societies. The March is strong and spir 
ited without being too difficult for popular use. 


Four Fantasies for the piano, by Richard Stete 


ela, 


No.l. Remembrances. E. 4. Price . . 6c, 
No.2. Longings. D.K. 4. Price .... . Se. 
No.3. By the Firelight. D. 4. Price. . 6c. 
No.4. Once Again. A flat. 5. Price. . 60c 


The above are much above the common run of 
monthly publications, of medium difficulty, but 
full of good musical ideas, and will make excellent 
teaching pieces. 


Chanson de Noel, or, Slumber Sweetly. Ber 
ceuse by P. Beaumont. G. 4, Price . We 
This piece is already a favorite, and well desert es 

its wide popularity. 


Reverie. By D. W. Hyde. > 10. No.2. F. es 
Pewee ..- . « . Se 
In this pretty little piece ' we introduc ea new com 

poser to our circle of musical friends. He comes 
warmly recommended by Wm. H. Sherwood, and 
others of like standing. His music is a suflicient 
testimonial of his worth. Fresh, original and melo 
dious, it will interest both teacher, pupil and ama 
teur. 


Chilka Polka Brillante. By L. C. Stratemeyer 

. 40c. 

‘a A. 8 = live ly polka, uhte h will be ound use 
ful in the lesson and social gathering 


The Skirt Dance (Pas de Quatre). Introduced 
into the burlesque,’' Faust up voaate ” Composed 
by Meyer-Lutz. G. 38 Price... e. ~ . 400 


All the rage just now. Easy and pleasing. 


S. Brown. F. 
ve 


Mariorie Gavotte. By Will M. 

Quite ap ianiten aninieetiion in the gavotte style. 
In teaching it can be used for the practice of octave 
and easy running passages 


Lal usion. By G. Epinoso de los Moteros., Ar 
ranged by E. P. Hodges B flat. 3. Price . . 30c. 
We also publish this piece for mandolin with piano 

accompaniment. It is an attempt of a Spaniard to 

write an American Contra Dance, and he has suc 
ceeded in giving us an interesting composition. 

Banjo Echoes, with Variations. By Mrs. Anna 
Ewing Levering. D. 3. Price coen t » wh 
Asimple but very good imitation upon the piano 

of the banjo. The effect is increased by placing a 

newspaper upon the piano strings 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


Senta March. By Wm. Ross. C. 38. Price, 65e. 
We also publish this march as a piano solo. Mr 





| contain I44 pp., 











Ross’ music is all good, and is played by the famous 
Cincinnati Orchestra, of which he is a prominent 


member. 
BOOKS, ETC. 


One Christmas Eve, or the New Year's Mis- 
take. A cantata for the holidays. Words by H.W. 
Hunt. Music by J. R. Murray. Price, 30 cents 
per copy. See descriptive advertisement elsewhere. 


Christmas Selections for the season of 1890. 
Containing a responsive reading prepared by J. KR. 
Murray. New songs by Root, Murray, Danks, West 
endorf, Steele, Sinith, W Wurzel, etc., ete. One of the 
brightest collections of Christmas’ songs yet issued. 
Price, 5 certs per copy. 


The Wonderful Story. Words by Mary B. 
Brooks. Music by Geo. F. Root. A beautiful ar- 
rangement in poetry, Scripture and song of the 
pees ipal events in the Life of our Lord on earth. 

minentiy suitable for Christmas, but good for 

20 cents per 


any time of the year. 32 pp. Price, 


copy 


Gold, Frankincense and Myrrh. A Christ- 
mas exercise, by E. D. Sanford and Geo. H. Bea- 
man. Price, 5 cents per copy. 


Gathered In. A service for Harvest or Thanks- 
giving. Prepared by H. D. Clarke. Price, 5 cents 
per copy. 


American Artists’ Edition. 
and 2 now ready. See notice elsewhere. 
cents per copy. 


Albums Vol.?1 
Price, 50 


Song Mosaics. For Baritone or Base. Full 


sheet music size. Boards. Price. .... . . $1.00 
Modern Juvenile Classics. Vol. 2. Pr. $1.00 
Modern Classics. Vol. 2. Price... . . $1.00 
Piano Mosiacs. By celebrated composers. 


Pa Cur Seb ese ee Ras wee & eee 


The above three volumes are bound in boards, 
full sheet music size, lithograph 
print. 


Catalogues and Price Lists furnished on applica 
tion. Any of the above, or all music, no matter 
where published, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of the marked price. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 


STRAUSS 
CONCERT ALBUM. 


A CHOICE COLLECTION OF DANCE 
AND BALLET MUSIC AS PER- 
FORMED BY THE WORLD- 
FAMED ORCHESTRA 
OF 
EDUARD STRAUSS, 
Hof-Musik-Director of the Emperor of Austria. 
Edited by J. O. von Prochazka. 


Large page, lithograph print, with portrait 
Price, 50 cents. 


| Publishedby The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati 


WANTED, 
A tirst-cjass Piano Player fo lead orchestra. Work 
light; average from two to three performances a week. 
One that thoroughly understands teaching or tuning 
will find thisa splendid location. A living assured 
to a single man from opera house work alone. Season 
now open. Communicate at once by letter or tele- 


gram. 
LEON M. CARTER, Mng’r, 
GRAND Opera Hovse, 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Grand Success! The Sleigh Ride. 
By W. M. TRELOAR. 
Greatest Musical Novelty of the Times, 
S0LO T5e. DUET, 61.00, 
This great piece is played with 
bells and whips, (chorus ad lib.) 
Creates wasonnses 3 —— 
m wherever pla ust what 
Swiss bells used in | yyy want. SOK ‘ulveady sold. 
this piece 40¢. 18 ona Tse for = solo. or #1 for the 
dnet, mention thig paper and we wil! senda pair of 
bells Fee. TRELCAR MUSIC CO., Mexico, Mo. 









